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NOTE. 

A quotation is s^ven, page 105, from Sir James Mackintosh's "History 
of England;" in one part of which, by some means, the name of John 
de la Pole, who married the aster of Edward IV., is confoonded with 
Edmond de la Pole, his son, and therefore nephew to that monarch. It 
is to the latter that the conversation refers ; and therefore the name of 
Edmund de la Pole, who is mentioned in the latter part of the passage, 
should be substituted for John de la Pole. 
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The Author spent eleven happy years in the town of 
Windsor. It was natural that he should feel interested 
in the history and antiquities of so remarkable a place ; 
and therefore he devoted as much time to their investi- 
gation as he could spare from more important engage- 
ments. On different occasions he laid before the Literary 
Institution in the town the result of his inquiries; and 
the papers which he read excited so much interest as to 
lead to a request that he would prepare for the press 
a work upon the antiquities of Windsor. Having collected 
sufficient materials for the purpose, he felt disposed to 
comply with the wishes of his friends ; and the little book 
now diffidently presented to the public is the fruit of his 
labours. 

Pascal somewhere says, that there is great vanity 
in an author's calling his book '* mon Iwre ; " for in general 
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a book consists of so much from many writers, that its 
author should call it ^^ noire livre,** The remark applies 
peculiarly to a volume like the present. The Author 
gratefully acknowledges his obligations to preceding writers 
on the antiquities of Windsor, especially to Mr. Ashton, 
for the valuable architectural information which he has 
collected on the subject, in his introduction to the ** Illus- 
trations of Windsor Castle," by Sir Jeffrey Wyatville. 
But while the Author has availed himself of what has 
been already published on the subject of this volume, he 
is happy in being able to state that his pages are enriched 
by several curious facts and illustrations, collected from un- 
published MSS. to which he has had access. Besides those 
in the British Museum, ho has been permitted to make 
use of several furnished him by private friends. For 
these, his acknowledgments are especially due to Edward 
Jesse, Esq., author of ** Gleanings in Natiural History," 
** A Summer^s Day at Windsor," &c. ; the late Captain 
Femyhough, Military Knight ; John Seeker, Esq., Town- 
Clerk of Windsor ; and Mr. George Jenner. The poeti- 
cal fragment at the conmiencement of the work, is the 
contribution of a friend. 

The object of the Author has been to present the 
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history of Windsor in such a form as to interest the 
general reader, and to meet that taste for antiquarian 
research and historical associations in connection with re- 
markable places, so characteristic x>f the age. He has 
endeavoured to give some glimpses of the state of society 
during the successive periods through which his history 
extends; and if, in doing this, he may sometimes have a 
little stepped out of the way, yet he trusts he has suc- 
ceeded in giving an aspect of more general interest to 
the local scenes and circumstances he has described. 
Through the whole work he has also attempted to breathe 
that moral and religious spirit which should pervade not 
only the graver studies, but even the literary recreations 
of intellectual and spiritual beings. 
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AcBOSs the foiest-mantled hill the summer smi was gleaming, 
And dark with Heaven's intensest blue, the river flood was streaming ; 
The raven hushed him in his tree, the wild cat in her lair. 
And there was not a sight or sound of human footstep there. 






It was but when the faded leaves from that bright summer fell. 

And the noxious things began to creep from the damp and tangled dell, 

A lonely horseman slacked his haste along the forest road, 

And roimd the summit of the hill full warily he trode ; 

And by his bearing fierce and high, and by his crested helm. 

Proclaimed that he was Conqueror King of England's blood-stained realm ; 

And on that fair and fertile spot, William the Lion chose 

To rear a stronghold for his friends — a dungeon for his foes. 

A little tower there stood at first, above the hill-top peering, 

And then it greater grew and more, like an oak tree upward rearing ; 

The vassals gathered round the spot in feudal domination. 

And cleared away the forest trees for each man's homestead station : 

Soon Windsor was the Conqueror's pride, his favourite domain ; 

Thence marched a goodly company to muster in his train. 
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Proudly Plantagenef s standard was waving, 

Blasts of the winter wind fearlessly braving ; 

Load rang the castle with echoes of gladness, 

For jesters were there, those foemen of sadness ; 

A hundred retainers were gay in the halls, 

A hundred good chargers were ranged in^their stalls ; 

The serf and the mendicant gathered around, 

Right welcome they knew by the feast^rring sound : 

The drawbridge was lithe on its hinges that day, 

And the warder's horn sounded right merrily. 

As hi^ from his barbican spied he. 

One after one, the good companie. 



But Windsor's courts were merrier yet, — 
On th' morrow the tilting ring was set : 
Noble and gay in the frost-clear air. 
Arms and banners were glittering there. 
Loftily over the castle keep. 
Shadowing down on the greenie steepe. 
Floated the flag of the brave young king, 
Who tilted there in the toumay ring. 
The lady guests were lovely and bright. 
For whom was prepared this gorgeous right ; 
And the knights acknowledged the chivalrous duty 
Of homage and love to the fair queen of beauty. 
Gay were the heralds who challenged the strife ; 
Stem was the stru^le for honour and life ; 
Bravely the champions did their part, 
And mirth stole into the weariest heart ; 
For the alvery lac^ and the beautiful eyes, 
And the brilliant hue of the draperies. 




But as the years did wear away, another scene arose, 

Peopled with other forms, and rich in choicer deeds than those ; 

Beneath the ancient Norman keep a cloister court was laid. 

And Edward's chapel cast along its consecrating shade. 

The painted windows shed their light upon the sculptured walls, 

And tinged the marble pavement broad, and richly bannered stalls : 

At sunrise and at eventide, by the holy altar there, 

The priest and knight were often seen upon their knees in prayer ; 

While matin song and vesper hymn, with music full and deep, 

Rolled through those aisles where now in dust contending monarchs sleep. 



But all are gone, and other feet now tread those courts and groves, 
And further through the sylvan shades the ancient spirit moves ; 
And there's a tone of wailing low, and feeble, when we hark, 
Among the old and storied trees of the forest and the park ; 
As when an old man weepeth that he may hear no more. 
The voices of his boyhood or the merzie sounds of yore. 






And what will Windsor's royal towers, with all their proud array 

Be, when some fleeting centuries have passed with yesterday? 

The palaces of Babylon have left no wreck behind ; 

To find Palmyra's topmost towers the desert sand is mined. 

The earth-curse has clung witheringly to many a lordly nation, 

AndRome has had her day of might, and her day of desolation ; 

The crumbling heaps of Babylon, the ruined fanes of Greece, 

In melancholy measure, too, the story might increase. 

And though Rhine's ancient castles fling their still unbroken shade. 

And Egypt's silent pyramids stay as they ever stayed,— 

In Time's next hour of leisure, he will sport him with their stones. 

As the wolf-dogs i^ort them witlessly among the weird white bones. 
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And then awhile, and 'Vnndaor's heights and memozy-haonted glade, 

Before his hand all desolate will certainly be laid. 

Thus is it with earth's loveliest, her best and noblest tibings, 

The peasant's happy cottage home— the palaces of kings ; 

The prince's glittering jewellery, in strongest confers stored, 

"V^ shaate the common careless fate of many a meaner hoard : 

O'er all this worid's most splendid toys, and all her treasm« land. 

Time, in a lordship undismayed, reigns with a ruthless hand. 

But when the slzon^olds of the Idngs each one has passed away, 
And crumbled with the desert sands the grandeurs of to-day; 
When all the groves of ancient trees and stately temples fall, 
And towers upon the rocks of Bhine are lost beneath them all ; 
When mountains from their migesty that scathing hand shall shake. 
And even the deep world itself in its last doom shall quake ; 
When history's long tale shall cease, be-ecattered all her pages, — 
One castle-keep shall still remain, built on the Rock of Ages ! 

S. ^. S. ». 
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I^ANY a year has rolled by since it was remarked 
of Windsor, — " Whether you regard the whole- 
someness of the aire itselfe, the natural beautie 
and strengthe of the scituation of the place, the 
pleasaute pastime ministred out of the forest, 
chaces, and parkes that are annexed unto it, the good neighbour- 
hoode of that noble ryver which runneth by it, or the respective 
commoditie of that most flourishing citie that is not past halfe a 
day's joumeye removed from it, you shall find it comparable with 
any prince's palace that is abroade, and farre surmounting any that 
we have at home."* Of the thousands who now visit this far- 
famed spot, who is there but must feel that this quaint description is 
still applicable, — that the beauty of the surrounding scenery, and 
the magnificence of its truly royal castle, render it worthy of all the 
eulogiums it has won ? The winning graces with which nature has 

* Lambard. — Quoted in " Fote's History of Windsor," p. 43. 
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clothed the neighhourhood of Windsor, its soft, green meadows, 
gentle slopes, and nohle parks, skirted hy the silvery Thames, 
must commend it to all who have any taste for the heauties 
of creation ; while the princely pile of buildings, which for ages 
has adorned the spot, can never fail to interest those who delight 
in the achievements of art. Well may it attract admiring multi- 
tudes from ** that most flourishing citie," which is now distant 
scarcely past " halfe an hour*8 journeye,*' and draw towards it not 
a few from the extremities of our island, and from far distant lands. 
Yet, though the beauties of nature, and the grandeur of 
art, have given to Windsor a rare and universal interest; its 
antiquarian and historical associations increase that interest a 
hundred fold. Every cultivated mind must appreciate the power 
of such associations. They tinge with deeper beauty the scenes 
of creation, and breathe over the structures of other days a sort 
of intellectual spirit, which renders them symbolical and full of 
meaning. The places and objects with which those associations 
are united may be interesting in themselves, like the carved 
figures on an Egyptian temple, or the emblazoned letters in an 
illuminated MS. ; but how much more interesting do these 
objects become, when connected with the associations which 
belong to them, — since they impart to fields and trees, walls and 
towers, a mystic sense ; and, like the key of the hierophant and 
the skill of the interpreter, give a signification to what would 
be otherwise unmeaning. Historical associations have a yet 
greater power* They elicit our sympathies with the men of 
other times, and bind us by the strong tie of common feeling to 
our remote ancestors. " The races of men may perish, but the 
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remembrance of them still lives imperishable, and seems to claim 
kindred with us as often as we tread the same soil, or merely 
think of those who trod it." Mortals survive in the immortality 
of our common nature, ** in that universal interest which gives 
us a sort of intellectual existence in scenes and times the most 
remote, and makes the thoughts and emotions of others, as it 
were, a part of our own being; uniting the past, the present, 
and the future, and blending man with man wheresoever he is 
found."* It is the design of this little volume to trace th$ 
associations which cluster so thickly around Windsor of the 
olden time, and to assist the reader, the next time he rambles 
through the park, or lingers about the venerable palace, to look 
on surrounding objects with a more intelligent eye and a more 
feeling heart. 

The antiquities of Windsor carry us back to the time whjen 
the Romans were in possession of our island. Traces of their 
triumphant career are to be found in the neighbourhood. 
Roman bricks have been found at Old Windsor, and coins and 
urns at St. Leonard's. One of the great Roman roads certainly 
ran at no great distance from the former place. Some anti- 
quarians have supposed that the station called <* Pontes," men- 
tioned in the ancient Roman itineraries, was at Old Windsor ; but 
others, with greater probability, have fixed it at Staines, while 
the neighbouring station of Bibrax, mentioned in the same 
itineraries, has been supposed to be Egham, a place where 
several Roman remains have been discovered. About eight 
years ago, the neighbourhood of Virginia Water was examined, 
• Dr. Brown's " Lectures on the Philosophy of the Mind," p. 154. 
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with a view to trace the remains of the Roman road. — " An 
investigation," says Mr. Edgell, the gentleman chiefly engaged 
in the research, " was commenced in Mr. Forbes' field, west of 
Broomhall, near the road leading to Sunninghill, in which situa- 
tion may be seen a remarkable specimen of Roman road in its 
most perfect state : whilst in the fields, still more to the west- 
ward, are scattered fragments of Roman bricks, tiles, and lead, 
afibrding sufficient indication that a Roman town, which must 
have been of considerable extent, once existed there. The con- 
tinuance of the road was then traced with great assiduity, and 
scientific knowledge, by Lieutenant Gray, of the 83rd Regiment, 
to the boundary stone south of the Belvidere. This gentleman 
discovered on the descent from thence, a fine sample of the 
road, with the heath growing upon it, which appears never to 
have been disturbed. Its course was kept in view for some dis- 
tance; crossing the western road, it passed nortli of the clock 
case, and terminated on the brow at the extremity of the heath. 
It would have been interesting to a large company, assembled 
on this spot, to have viewed the existing road on the brow. 
Many of them witnessed the large stones dug up in the sand- 
pit fields, now placed in the garden of Mr. Clode, which appear 
to have formed the substruction of some large house, or place of 
defence; but, in consequence of the injury which must have 
been occasioned to the growing and valuable crops, it was 
impracticable to proceed on the higher ground to see the Roman 
road. Still the remarkable and undeviating line taken by the 
Roman engineer was observed, bearing to the north side of 
Ashford church, where, in my recollection, a portion of the 
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Roman road existed perfect; but now it is nearly, if not entirely, 
destroyed by tbe plantations, &c. From a bridge crossing the 
Thames below Staines, from those of the large encampments 
adjoinmg the river, together with the bridge at the ford at Ash- 
ford, must the station of Pontes have been denominated. For 
the account of the road from Ashford to London, that by Dr. 
Stukely must be referred to. He traces it east of the powder- 
mills on Hounslow Heath, by Turnham Green, and Oxford 
road, to the London stone near St Swithin's."* 

These antiquarian researches, however, relate rather to the 
neighbourhood of Windsor than to the place itself; we must be 
content with a later date for the commencement of our inquiries 
relative to the latter. It is here that poetry and tradition have 
associated with it the romance of King Arthur; and, in the 
preface to the '* Black Book," or register of the Garter, we are 
gravely informed that this deservedly noted and famous prince, 
'^ in whose reign the riches and power of the Britons largely 
increased, began that noble tower at Windsor, and there insti- 
tuted his Round Table." f It need scarcely be remarked, that 
there is no historical evidence whatever to support such a state- 
ment, and that the greater part of what is related respecting 
that celebrated personage is purely fictitious. 

* " Observations upon certain Eoman Roads and Towns in the south of 
Britain." — ^Appendix, p. 45. 

■f ** This was (if we may believe authors) a seat made of an extraordinary 
wood, drawn round into a circle and beautifully adorned, which Arthur had set 
apart for those select knights which he had chosen and united for himself: 
and was still further ennobled by the consecrating hand of the then Archbishop 
of Canterbury." — Black Book. 
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There can be no doubt that, at a very remote period, the 
Saxon kmgs had a palace at Old Windsor. It then bore the 
name of Wyndleshora, a Saxon appellation, referring to the 
winding banks of the Thames in that vicinity. A town of some 
extent existed there prior to the Conquest, and in the reign of 
William the Conqueror contained a hundred houses. Though 
Saxon urns, at different times, have been dug up in the neigh- 
bourhood, no one yet has been able to identify the site of the 
royal palace. Wherever it stood, it seems to have been the 
resorl of the Saxon princes; and here, it is said, Edward the 
Confessor held his court. A story is related of him by William 
of Malmsbury, which, while it confirms the fact of his residence 
at Old Windsor, furnishes an example of the marvellous state- 
ments which obtained credence in that ignorant and super- 
stitious age.— •*' One Wulwin, surnamed Spillicora, son of Wul- 
man de Nutergarshall, cutting down fuel in the wood Bruelle 
(now Brill, in^ Bucks), after hard labouring, fell into a sleep, and, 
by a settlement of blood in his eyes, lost his sight for seventeen 
years. Upon the strength of a dream, he then went round to 
eighty-seven churches, to beg relief from the respective saints, 
and at last came blind to the king's court at Windsor, and was 
cured by the touch of the king's hand; after which he was 
keeper of the king's palace at Windsor, for several years after 
the death of his royal healer." * Edward the Confessor stands 
conspicuous among the saints of the middle ages, a period during 
which superstition was often mistaken for piety, though it may be 
charitably hoped that piety was often mingled with superstition. 
♦ Pote's " History of Windsor," p. 42. 
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In aceordance with his saintly character, he was a munificent 
benefactor to the church, and it is in an ancient deed of gift 
from the monarch to the monks of Westminster, that we first 
find the name of New Windsor, destined at length, by its 
surpassing fame, to throw the remembrance of its elder sister 
into the shade. The king, " for the hope of eternal reward, the 
remission of his sins, the sins of his father and mother, and all 
his ancestors, to the praise of Almighty God, granted, as an 
endowment and perpetual inheritance, to the use of the monks 
there that served God, Windsor, and its appurtenances."* 

But the brotherhood at Westminster were not permitted long to 
retain the gift, for William the Conqueror, having taken possession 
of the domain at Old Windsor, was attracted by the beauty of 
this neighbouring spot, and also by its natural strength, so 
hnportant in those days of warfare, and selected it as the site of 
a new residence. He required the monks to resign it into his 
possession, and compensated them for the loss, by the grant of 
certain estates in the county of Essex. William ascended the 
English throne in the year 1066, and probably at an early period 
of his reign erected the castle at Windsor, since in ** Domesday 
Book," which was completed in the year 1086, the castle is 
referred to as already in existence, and containing within its 
boundary half a hide of land, parcel of the manor of Clewer. 
Being extremely fond of the chase, the king appropriated for 
that purpose the forest for many miles round, and established 
laws for the preservation of the game. No description of Wil- 
liam's castle remains, but it was probably of the same character 
* Pole's " Histoiy of Windsor," p. 2. 
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with other Norman strongholds, of which many remains may he 
seen in different parts of the kingdom. A high solid rampart, 
flanked by salient towers, and defended by a parapet, enclosed 
an open space, in which, near the extremity, and on the highest 
elevation which could be obtained, stood the keep, the citadel of 
the fortification, and, in some cases, the residence of the lord. 
The entrance was accessible only by a precipitous flight of steps 
exposed to the missiles of the besieged, or by stairs of studied 
intricacy. The approach was guarded by a stockdale, or a 
second rampart and ditch, dividing the enclosure into the upper 
and lower bailey or ward. Sometimes within the ramparts 
other buildings were erected, as the residence of the owner of the 
fortress, rather more adapted to domestic habitation than the 
cheerless keep.* The castle at Windsor, though intended as a 
hunting seat for the Conqueror, would, as a matter of course, in 
a warlike age, and under circumstances such as those which 
attended his accession to the sovereignty of England, partake of 
the nature of a fortress. The accommodation it afforded must 
have been of limited extent, and therefore the festivities of his 
court at Windsor, to which authors refer, must have been held 
at the old Saxon palace. 

Henry I. increased the buildings at New Windsor, where, in 
the year 1109, he kept the feast of Whitsuntide, and invited the 
nobles of the realm to attend the solemnity. This is the first 
imdoubted instance of a court being held in the new palace ; and 
it was on this occasion that ambassadors came to solicit the hand 

* See Introductiou to the splendid Illustrations of Windsor Castle, by Sir 
Jeffiry Wyatville, 
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of the Princess Matilda for the Emperor Henry V., to whom the 
royal maiden, then hut five years of age, was solemnly hetrothed 
hy proxy, — ^no small disparity in age obtaining between the noble 
pair, for her Illustrious suitor had seen no less than forty sum- 
mers. In the reign of the first Henry, scenes of regal festivity 
and splendour within the walls of the castle were not unfrequent 
Here, on the 29th of January, 1121, he was united to his second 
queen, Adelaide, daughter of Godfrey of Louvain. 

" The coronation of this lady," says Speed, " was appointed 
to be celebrated by Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, the infirmity of 
palsy so troubling Ralph, Archbishop of Canterbury, that himself 
could not perform it ; yet, because Roger was not appointed by 
him, he forbad his employment; and the king wearing his 
crown, saith the monk of Chester, this testy old man could hardly 
be entreated by the lords to withhold his hands from striking the 
same from the king's head. Of such spirits then were those 
spiritual prelates, and jealousy to lose their pompous pre-eminence 
of honour." • 

At the Whitsuntide festival, in the year 1127, held at Wind- 
sor, David of Scotland and the English barons swore fealty to 
the Empress Maude. 

The castle of Henry I. differed but little in point of extent 
from that part which now forms the middle and lower wards. 
The king's house occupied the upper ward, and the hall formed a 
portion of a line of buildings separating the two courts, and de- 
fended on the lower side by a ditch. A few architectural 
fragments, in the Norman style, brought to light from the 
• Speed's " History of Great Britain," p. 469. 
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excavations made in the castle-yard during the late improvements 
under Sir Jeffry Wyatville, are, perhaps, the only existing relics 
of the palatial buildings of the twelfth century at Windsor, and 
might probably belong to a chapel which then formed part of 
the castle, and which is supposed to have covered part of the 
site of the militaryr knights' houses. This chapel was dedicated 
to Edward the Confessor, and had an establishment of eight 
secular priests. . 

In the reign of Stephen, Windsor was considered the most 
important fortress in the kingdom, next to the Tower of London; 
and in the treaty of peace between him and Duke Henry, after- 
wards Henry II., it is mentioned as " Mota de Windesor." In 
the year 1170, the latter held a parliament in the castle, when 
William of Scotland and his brother David visited the monarch 
to present their congratulations on his return from Brittany. Five 
years afterwards, a treaty of peace was concluded on the same spot 
between Henry and Roderic O'Connor, King of Connaught, by 
which the coast of Ireland, from Dublin to Waterford, was ceded 
to the English monarch. In the same reign, expenses were 
incurred in repairing or improving the royal buildings, of 
which there are several curious entries in the records of that 
period. In the nineteenth year of Henry II.'s reign, the expen- 
.diture on the castle was estimated at £73 7«. 6d, ; and in follow- 
ing years different sums are mentioned as paid by Master Geoffry, 
who, from the frequent occurrence of his name, seems to have 
been master of the works. Among the appendages to the royal 
palace at that time was a vineyard, and the expense of the 
vintage is specified in the annual charges relatmg to Windsor. 
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In the reign of Richard I., Windsor was involved in the 
troubles of the period. It was twice besieged and taken. Hugh 
de Pudsey, the martial Bishop of Durham, occupied it, as regent, 
during the absence of the chivalrous monarch, but was com- 
pelled to surrender it to Longchamp, Bishop of Ely, a brother 
prelate, of similar warlike propensities. He retained it for 
awhile, and then delivered it to the Earl of Arundel, who, in 
his turn, yielded it up into the hands of Prince John. It was 
subsequently besieged and taken by the barons who remained 
faithful to the interest of their absent sovereign. 

The annals of Windsor bear testimony to the worthless cha- 
racter of the next sovereign. It is recorded tliat John im- 
prisoned in the old castle of Windsor the Lord of Bramber and 
his wife and children, and starved them to death, because, when 
the imperious monarch sent for the baron's eldest son to be his 
page, the mother heroically exclaimed, that she would not sur- 
render her children to a king who had murdered his nephew. 
Within the walls of Windsor Castle the same monarch afterwards 
sought security, during his perilous struggle with the barons ; and 
thither he repaired, after the charter of England's freedom had 
been extorted from him on the neighbouring plain of Runny- 
mede, to brood over plans of revenge, and to lament, with the 
fury of a maniac, over the concessions he had been forced to 
make. Attempting again to invade the rights of his subjects, he 
was once more assailed by his powerful barons, who invested 
the castle, but were obliged by the garrison to raise the siege. 

Henry III., a munificent patron of architecture, soon after 
his accession to the throne made very considerable additions to 
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the castle. In tlie eighth year of his reign, it appears, from ex- 
isting records, that the sheriffs of London were commanded to 
deliver one hundred of fir to Master Thomas, for the purpose of 
making doors and windows, an order which probably relates to 
some new and stately edifice. 

In the twenty-third year of the same reign an order was 
given to the bailifis of Windsor to paint the queen's chamber, 
to line or plaster the chamber of the prince, to make a private 
room contiguous, to put iron bars in the windows, and to form a 
floor in the turret of the gate, so as to divide it into two stories, 
and to cover it with lead ; entries which, though trivial in them- 
selves, become interesting as indications of the state of domestic 
architecture at that early age. 

In the twenty-fourth year, Walter de Burgh was commanded 
to make a certain apartment for the king's use in the Castle of 
Windsor, near the wall of the said castle, sixty feet in length 
and twenty-eight feet wide; and another apartment for the 
queen's use, which shall be contiguous to the king's, and under 
the same roof; and a chapel, seventy feet long and twenty-eight 
feet wide, along the same wall, so that a sufficient space shall be 
left between the aforesaid apartments and the said chapel to 
make a grass-plot. Respecting the royal habitation, nothing 
further can be ascertained than the dimensions. Of the chapel 
there are other notices, which prove it to have had the appen- 
dages of a galilee, or porch, a cloister, and a bell-tower. In 
three years the walls of the chapel were ready for the roof, and a 
pressing order was addressed to the Archbishop of York to see 
tlie works completed. The roof is described as a lofty wooden 
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one, after the manner of that wliich was then being built at 
Lichfield ; and directions are given that it should be lined and 
painted, so as to appear like stone ; and, also, that it should be 
covered with lead. The same order directs a bell-tower to be 
erected in front of the chapel, to be built of stone, and of a size 
to hold three or four bells. Four gilt images are also to be 
provided, and placed where the king had previously determined. 
The cloisters seem to have been partially completed about this 
time, but some portion was not carried up to the roof until five 
years later, when six carratet of lead for covering it are men- 
tioned, to be provided by the sheriffs of London. An order was 
also given to inclose the space from the door of the great hall to 
the galilee with a wall, ten feet high, with a small door near the 
wardrobe ; and, also, to make a wooden barrier round the galilee, 
to prevent horses from approaching it. 

" Many entries and particulars," observes Mr. Britton, "re- 
specting towers, a new kitchen, an oriel, a private chapel, an 
oratory, accommodation for the queen, colours, boards, laths, 
lead, crenellation of towers, and walls; a salting-house, and 
other offices ; a wardrobe for the queen's clothes, and a chamber 
for nurses, are specified in the items of accounts and works for 
this reign. A fountain, a conduit, a drawbridge, iron chains, a 
portcullis, a lavatory, a barbican, and many other domestic 
essentials, as well as military objects, were made and provided."* 

To entertain the poor at certain seasons was deemed in those 
times no mean virtue; and in the twenty-fourth year of this 
reign an order was given to the bailiffs to fill the great hall of the 
• " Architectural Illustrations of Windsor Castle." — ^By Britton. 



castle on the Nativity of our Lord witli poor people, and the 
lesser hall likewise on the day of St. Stephen and St. John, 
and the Epiphany. Similar directions are given to fill the hall 
with poor chaplains and clerks on the day of St Thomas, and 
with poor boys on St. Innocents' Day. Carpenters were main« 
tained in the royal establishment, and minute items of domestic 
expenditure are preserved, down to one of 15«. to Matilda, the 
wife of Master Thomas, carpenter, to buy a new gown.* The 
lesser hall was in the upper bailey, the large hall in the 
lower. A description is preserved of a throne, painted and gilt, 
which stood in the large hall, with the figure of a king in his 
regalia on either side. Mention is further made of stained glasa 
windows, which were not completed till some years after the 
erection of the building, but which, together with the other deco^ 
rations, evince a decided progress in the conveniences and 
luxuries of life. But little remains of the castle as it was in the 
reign of Henry III. The old grey towers, which still flank the 
western wall of Windsor Castle, namely, the Salisbury Tower, at 
the bottom of the castle hill ; its neighbour, now dismantled 
and in ruins, formerly known as the Garter Tower ; and the old 
bell tower, or, as it is often called, Julius Caesar's Tower, with 
whose chimes every inhabitant and many a visiter is familiar ; 
are the chief remains of Windsor Castle as it stood in those dis- 
tant days. The crypt of the bell tower, with its fine groined 
roof and deeply^recessed loop-holes, is peculiarly deserving the 



* Among the writs issued from Windsor during this reign, is a curious one 
relating to a white bear, which was kept in the Tower of London, for the 
purpose of catching fish in the river Thames for the royal table. 
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attention of the antiquary ; wliile the numerous inscriptions on 
its time-worn walls, hewed by unhappy captives, suggest many a 
reflection to the moralist Some vestiges of the old chapel are 
also traced in the ecclesiastical buildings on the north side of the 
lower court. The south ambulatory of the Dean*s Cloister, and 
the door behind the altar of St. George, are pronounced by some 
antiquarians to be relics of the thirteenth ceutury. The latter is 
certainly one of the most beautiful specimens we have of the 
elaborate ornamental iron work of the middle ages, and it is 
supposed to mark the western extremity of the old chapel, which, 
in that case, would seem to have covered the site of the present 
tomb-house. No person of taste and information who visits 
Windsor Castle will fail, if he be aware of their existence, to de- 
vote a little time to these interesting remains ; and, antiquarian 
curiosity and lore apart, a ramble in [the old cloisters will not be 
imwelcome to any visiter open to impressions from the hoary 
remains of distant ages ; and should it be the vesper hour, and 
should he hear the echo of the organ pealing through the aisles, 
or the chime from the bell tower, wailing out the dirge of de- 
parted generations, he will be invited to trains of solemn thought, 
which, pursued aright, will lead him to commune with higher 
themes than those of earth and time, and it will be his own fault 
if he do not leave the spot a wiser and a better man. 

During the reign of Henry III., the quietude of Windsor was 
disturbed by the wars between the king and the barons. Prince 
Edward during this turbulent period held Windsor Castle, but 
Henry and his queen chiefly resided at the Tower of London. 
On one occasion, when her residence was assailed by a mob. 
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she attempted to escape in her royal barge to Wuidsor ; but the 
populace endeavoured to sink the vessel, and she with difficulty 
escaped their violence and returned to the Tower. Not feeling 
herself safe there, she afterwards removed to the Bishop of 
London's palace, whence she was privately conveyed to Windsor 
Castle. The monarch subsequently made the city of London 
pay dear for the insult which had been offered to his queen. 
He deprived it of its charters, and summoned the Lord Mayor 
and some other citizens to appear before him at Windsor, there 
to affix the city seal to the instrument of their humiliation. On 
their arrival at the castle, they were treated with the greatest 
indignity by the officers of the household, and committed to the 
charge of the constable of the Round Tower, where they were 
confined till the following day. The mayor and four others were 
afterwards subjected to strict confinement till they should pay 
their ransom. Sixty thousand marks was the sum demanded, 
which, however, was reduced to twenty thousand marks, on the 
earnest plea of the citizens, who declared themselves unable to 
raise the larger amount 

During the same reign in which Windsor Castle was dis* 
turbed by the civil commotions of the kingdom, the elements 
also assailed it with violence. Stow mentions a remarkable storm 
in the year 1251, on St. Dunstan's Day, when the queen's apart- 
ment was struck with lightning, and the chimney of the royal 
nursery thrown down by the shock, several oaks being at the 
same time uprooted in the parks by a tremendous hurricane. 

The meagre antiquarian notices and historical anecdotes 
which are here thrown together, are all that remain, in the way 
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of direct reference^ to illustrate the state of Windsor in its earliest 
days. These scanty fragments, associated with the information 
which the history of our country at large affords, respecting the 
circumstances of our monarchs, and tlie state and hahits of 
society in those remote times, may enahle us to form some im- 
perfect idea of the place and its appearance, during the reigns of 
the early Norman sovereigns. The castle was the only building 
of any importance whatever. The town, as such, did not exist. 
Its charter was not granted till the reign of Edward I. A few 
scattered dwellings around the royal abode, inhabited by the 
vassals of the king, or the serfs of the soil, were all that con- 
stituted the Windsor of that period. It was the age of feudalism, 
when everything deserving the name of civilisation was confined 
to the prince and the baron ; when the grandeur, the luxuries, 
and even the conveniences of life were engrossed by them, and 
the great mass of society was in a state of semi-barbarism. Nor 
could royalty itself, in those days, boast of any other magnificence 
than such as in our eyes seems most rude and comfortless. The 
apartments, the banquets, the festivities, the costumes of that 
age were all of this description, and the manners of society were 
of a corresponding character. One can picture the Norman 
stronghold on the brow of Windsor Hill, its towers and fortifica- 
tions, its gloomy halls with their oaken rafters, and its large 
straggling chambers, with narrow loop-holes fitted rather to 
exclude than to admit the light of heaven. We can fancy 
that we see the mail-clad lords doing homage to their feudal 
sovereign, or unbending from the toils of the field amidst the 
boisterous merriment of the royal feast. The forms of England's 
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queens, and the ladies of their courts, pass before our imaginations, 
as they pace along the battlements or wander in the gardens of 
the castle. We have vbions of the gorgeous tournaments in the 
park, and of the merry chase in the forest ; nor can we forget the 
vicissitudes of those times, when violence and war often broke in 
upon scenes which just before were quiet and joyous. Let the 
reader, the next time he visits Windsor Castle, entertain himself 
with such musings, and thank that Providence which has cast his 
lot on more enviable, though less chivalrous and romantic times. 
On reviewing the character of those bygone days, we feel like 
travellers on the banks of the Rhine, gazing on its picturesque 
scenery, studded with mouldering ruins, which, while they excite 
our interest by their appearance and associations, also excite our 
gratitude, by reminding us that the stormy period when those 
castles were in their glory has passed away for ever, to give place 
to the present era of security, order, and peace. 
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^H£ fourteenth century, in England, stands forth 
on the page of history with no ordinary claims 
upon our regard. Society was shaking off the 
yoke of feudalism, and was maintaining and 
increasing its new-found liberties. Commerce, 
the twin-sister of freedom, was putting forth her energies : civili- 
sation, as the result of both, was receiving a new impulse. Poetry 
was budding, after a long winter, and Chaucer was gathering its 
early flowers. Ecclesiastical architecture was being cultivated 
with taste, and was attaining its palmy grandeur. The arts in 
general were making their way, and substituting a little of their 
elegance in the place of long-prevailing rudeness and semi-bar- 
barism ; while, through the efforts of Wickliff and others, religion 
was putting off the wrinkled skin of corruption, and appearing 
once more in its divine purity and brightness. The general 
character of these times is sufficient to shed around the Windsor 
of the fourteenth century a halo of interest, — an interest which 
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is heightened by the many remarkable events and associations 
connected with its local history. 

Though our attention is to be occupied, in this chapter, 
chiefly with sketches relating to the period we have mentioned, 
yet it will be necessary to step back a little way into the history 
of the previous century, in order that we may review the origin 
of the town of Windsor, which obviously presents itself as the 
proper starting point of this second section. 

By a charter of Edward I., granted in 1276, Windsor was con- 
stituted a borough, and appointed the county town of Berkshire. 
But so many inconveniences arose from its situation at one 
corner of the county, that the removal of the assizes to Reading 
was soon felt to be desirable. A petition to this effect was pre- 
sented to the king in the year 1314, but Edward II., then occu- 
pying the throne, in the first instance gave a decided negative to 
the .request, declaring that he would have the county gaol in no 
other castle than his own ; an indication of the lingering spirit of 
feudalism in the royal breast. The original charter conceded, 
for the monarch and his heirs, that New Windsor should be a 
free borough ; and that the worthy men of the town, and their 
heirs and successors should be free burgesses, should have a 
merchants* guild, and enjoy all the liberties and customs granted 
to other boroughs. The original burgesses were evidently the 
inhabitants of the town, those who had settled dwellings and 
paid scot and lot. Strangers — occasional residents — were not 
burgesses; and since birth, apprenticeship, and marriage were 
modes of ascertaining stated residence, they generally constituted 
a title to borough freedom. 
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All the stated inhabitaiitB formed the community, corporation, 
or guild of merchants. No notice of a corporation, consisting of 
mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses, distinct from the bulk of the town, 
is to be found in any charter of Windsor, prior to the reign of 
James I. Then we find the appointment of the separate body. 
The original mayor, or bailiff, was, no doubt, like other mayors 
of that time, chosen by the whole body of the burgesses, or in- 
habitants. The old Anglo-Saxon boroughs appear to have been 
free institutions ; but on the Norman invasion they lost their pri- 
mitive character, and the Norman bailiff, appointed by the king, 
succeeded the Saxon boroughreeve elected by the people. But 
the towns at length, impatient under the yoke, panted for muni- 
cipal liberty, and sighed after their old institutions, offering to 
transmit to the royal exchequer larger sums than the bailiff could 
obtain, if they made the collection themselves, thus purchasing 
by a bribe, the privilege of self-regulation. The primary aim of 
the first monarchs who granted charters was not the welfare of 
the borough, but the increase of the revenue. The liberties of 
the people, for the most part, flowed not from the spontaneous 
fountain of the royal bounty, nor were they even won by the 
valour of barons and soldiers, but were purchased by merchants, 
who paid their wealth into the exhausted coffers of the monarch, 
as the price of their privileges and rights. 

We find Windsor, in the thirtieth year of Edward I., return- 
ing two burgesses to parliament Who the electors were in this 
and similar boroughs at that period, is a question of some ob- 
scurity, and has been frequently agitated. That a few of the 
inhabitants only exercised the franchise, may be readily granted ; 
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but that they alone possessed the right is scarcely to be admitted. 
It is evident from the first charter of Windsor, that the whole body 
of the inhabitants formed the corporation of the town ; and the 
consent of the whole community is expressly stated in the elec- 
tion returns from many of the ancient boroughs. If, then, only 
a few took a part in the affair, it manifestly seems that they acted 
in the capacity of delegates for the rest. The powers of return- 
ing members to parliament in those times, it is well known, was 
deemed in some cases rather a burden than a benefit, and towns 
were very often glad to shake it off as an incumbrance. In the 
list of returns from Windsor, given by Pote, none are inserted 
from the seventh of Edward II. to the twenty-fifth of Henry VI., 
a space of one hundred and thirty-three years. It is probable 
that during that period no returns took place, and the inhabit- 
ants perhaps considered themselves as thereby favoured with 
a most desirable exemption. 

A Windsor election then, was far different from what it is 
DOW. No humble addresses were sent round to the electors 
by the aspirants after parliamentary honours. There was no 
indefatigable canvassing by the candidate, attended by a party of 
his friends and supporters. The returning-officer of that day 
dreaded to receive a writ, from the difficulty there was in 
executing it. Slowly did a few of his neighbours obey the sum- 
mons to meet around the marketncross. Anxiously did each 
man watch the countenances of the rest, and if one saw the eyes 
of his fellow-townsmen turn on him, with a glance indicating 
that he was to be put in nomination, it was as when the lot 
fell on Jonah to be thrown into the sea. Main force had 
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sometimes to be exerted to keep " the man of their choice," '* the 
gentleman whom they had placed in the proud position of one of 
their representatives/' from rushing in haste out of the assembly, 
to give them chase like a stag hunted by a pack of hounds. 
In some cases he would elude their pursuit, and either a new 
member was elected, or the disconcerted sheriff had to make 
a return of his inability to execute the writ This indisposition 
of some of our ancestors to avail themselves of the elective 
franchise, or to serve in parliament, has been represented as if it 
proceeded from their confidence in the wisdom and justice of 
their superiors, and an unwillingness to take part themselves in 
the legislation of affairs. But the fact seems to be, that as par- 
liaments in those early times possessed but little of a legislative 
character, and were summoned chiefly for the purpose of levying 
taxes, the people shrunk from a parliamentary election as 
from a prelude to a pecuniary burden, not considering how 
important it was that they should hold the strings of their 
own purse. 

But though some towns might be indifferent to the exer- 
cise of the elective franchise for members of parliament, they 
seem to have valued highly their privilege of municipal self- 
government, and to have esteemed their charters as extremely 
precious. 

During the fourteenth century, Windsor must have possessed 
but a small population; for so late as the year 1555, it did 
not contain more than a thousand inhabitants; and it is fair 
to conclude that from the beginning it went on gradually in- 
creasing, as it was not exposed to those commercial fluctuations 
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which materially affected the population of many towns in the 
middle ages. Some idea of its general state and appearance 
may be formed from the accounts we have of the domestic struc- 
tures, the mercantile pursuits, and the social habits of the people 
of that period. Besides the castellated mansion of the prince 
and the noble, there were, in different parts of the country, 
manorial residences, and in commercial cities the dwellings of 
rich merchants were of a superior description; but neither of 
these were likely to be found in Windsor. The dwellings were 
no doubt chiefly, if not entirely, of the humble class, consisting of 
cottages of a single room, without division of stories, and a few 
shops, which were then little better than stalls or sheds, scattered 
here and there beside the road which led to the entrance of the 
castle. No public building for civic purposes existed, except a 
plain market-cross, which was erected in the year 1380, and 
which was destroyed during the sixteenth century. Cottages 
were then built of clay, or timber; and in some cases of 
wood, as to their framework, showing all the main piers in 
the walls, but filled up with stone or mortar, intersected by 
horizontal or diagonal beams grooved into the principal timbers. 
A chimney sometimes crowned the summit of these houses, but 
in many of them only an aperture was left in the roof for 
the escape of the smoke. A glazed window was a great luxury, 
and most dwellings received the light of day through openings of 
lattice-work. These notices of the domestic architecture of the 
fourteenth century, will assist the reader to form an idea of 
the appearance of Windsor at that time ; and if he will call 
to mind the style of costume which then prevailed — the long 
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coats, with hoods, worn hy the men of the middle rank ; the 
dresses of rich material and magnificent embroidery, with sleeves 
terminating at the elbow in long streamers, and the shoes of 
monstrous length, with pointed toes, worn by fashionable gentle- 
men ; and the gowns, thrown over a kirtle, worn by the ladies — 
he may easily imagine himself walking, on a bright summer's 
morning, on the banks of the Thames, strolling into the royal 
little town, and meeting many a group of artizans, tradesmen, and 
courtiers, as he winds his way up to the drawbridge and gate at 
the entrance of Edward's castle. 

It may here be noticed, that scarcely any communication 
existed at that time between Windsor and London. The roads 
were so bad, that Eleanor, the queen of Edward I., used 
to journey from the one place to the other by water, as she was 
not a good horsewoman, and the rqads were impassable by the 
cumbrous vehicles in which even royalty was then accustomed 
to travel. Queen Eleanor was much attached to Windsor ; she 
made it her frequent abode, and within its walls gave birth to 
four of her children. 

Our first chapter closed with the turbulent times of Henry III. 
In the reign of the first Edward, brighter days dawned on Windsor. 
The country being relieved from intestine feuds, and the differences 
between the king and the nobles of the realm being adjusted, 
the seat of royalty, no longer exposed to the incursions of war, 
became the scene of courtly magnificence, and witnessed many 
of those rude displays of festivity and pomp which characterised 
the age. 

In the sixth year of Edward's reign, according to a record 
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preserved among the archives in the Tower, a splendid tourna- 
ment was held in Windsor Park. Accoutrements were pro- 
vided for thirty-eight Icnights; and, from the accounts of the 
money expended, it would appear that they were clothed in very 
costly array. A hill is preserved for articles procured at Paris 
to the amount of £440 9s, 5d, ; hy no means a small sum in 
thQse days. 

Among the anecdotes relating to the castle at that period, 
there is a remarkahle account of the preservation of the king from 
what might have proved a most serious accident. One day, 
when he was playing at chess with a knight, he suddenly rose 
from his seat, without having any definite motive for doing so ; 
and the next instant the centre stone of the groined roof of the 
apartment fell to the ground on the spot which he had just left. 
We feel no little hesitation in giving credence to such a state- 
ment, handed down from an age when the love of the marvellous 
was the prevailing disposition of the chroniclers of the time *, hut 
the fact might he as just stated ; and if so, certainly it must be 
regarded as a signal instance of those hair-breadth escapes vouch- 
safed to man, which indicate the watchful and merciful provi- 
dence of the Supreme Being. 

Stow mentions that in this reign, in the year 1295, a de- 
structive fire broke out in the castle of Windsor, consuming 
many of the offices, and defacing several ** goodly images made 
to beautify the building." 

Edward II. frequently resided at Windsor, and here his 
renowned son Edward III. first saw the light. He was chris- 
tened in the then existing chapel, four days after his birth. 







The uncle of Isabella, and the rest of the French nobles who 
were at the court of his royal parents, were urgent with the king 
to allow his name to be Louis ; but the English nobles, always 
averse to foreign appellations, insisted that the princely boy 
should be baptised by none other than the name of Edward. 
The ceremony was performed by Cardinal Arnold, and the 
prince had no less than seven godfathers. Rude, no doubt, was 
the splendour of the ceremonial, as the high-born dames, the 
steel-clad warriors, and the mitred priests, gathered round the 
font; far different from that display of beauty and grandeur 
which, after the lapse of more than five long centuries, recently 
graced the baptism of a regal descendant, who had given him, in 
addition to the name of Albert, the name of Edward, in the spirit 
of the old nobles at the first Windsor christening. And long may 
he, destined probably to be the seventh Edward, be spared to the 
British nation, to eclipse, not in arms, but in the acts and bless- 
ings of peace, the glory of the first and third, and to emulate all 
the milder virtues of the sixth. 

Among the relics of that age, relating to Edward III. and 
the town of Windsor, the place of his birth and his favourite 
residence, is a curious tale in verse, the MS. of which has been 
discovered by Mr. Hartshorne, and inserted by him in his " Col- 
lection of Ancient Metrical Tales." It is too long for insertion 
here ; but a notice of its contents, and some specimens of its 
versification, will throw light upon the antiquities of the period, 
and the state of English language and literature at that time. 
It describes the king going forth on a ramble through his 
domains: — 
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♦' Oure kynge went hym in atyde 
To pley hym be a ly ver side, 

In a momyng of May : 
Knyzt ne squyer wold he non. 
But hymself and a grome. 

To wend on that jomey. 

" With a shepherde con he mete, 
And grete hym with wordis swete, 

Without any delay : 
The shepherde lonyd his hatte so well, 
He did hit of never a dele. 

But seid, ' Sir, gudday.' 

" The kyng to the herde seid than, 
' Off whens art thou, gode man? 

Also mot I the.' 
* In Wynsour was I borne, 
Hit is a myle but here befome. 
The town then maist thou see ; — 

*' * I am so pyled with the kyng. 
That I most fle fro my wonyng. 

And therefore woo is me. 
I had catell, now haue I non ; 
They tak my bestis, and don thai slone, 
And pay on but a stick of he.' 



* The kyng seid, * Hit is gret synne 
That thei of sich werks wO not blynne. 

And Edward not hit nozt; 
But come to mome when it is day. 
Thou shalbe seruyd of thy pay, 

Ther of haue thou no thozt ; 



' Ifor in your towne borne I was, 
I haue dwellid in diuerae place 

Sithe I thens was broght: 
In the courte I haue sich a firende. 
The txeserer or then I wende, 

Ifor thy luffe shall be soght"* 

The king and the herdman continue their conversation, in 
which the latter complains of the wrongs which he had suffered 
from the '' kynge's men/' and hoasts of his dexterity in the use of 
the "slyng." He invites the king home with him, and offers a 
''morsell for to dyne." The king accepts the invitation, and 
sits down to the shepherd's hospitable cheer. After having 
regaled himself, he compliments him by saying: — 

" *"Who so were in a gode town, 

This would ha costed dexe, 
In this maner to be fed, 
With alkyn deinteth wol bested, 

As we haue had now here.' " 

After further conversation, and looking over the shepherd's 
dwelling, the king returns to the castle. Adam, for that was the 
shepherd's name, accompanies him part of the way, and displays 
his skill in his favourite employment of slinging stones. 

The next morning, according to appointment, the shepherd 
goes to court, — 

" In russet clothyng he tyret hym thOj 
In kyrtil and in surstbye. 
And a blak furred hode, 
That nel fast to his cheke stode, 
The typet myght not wiye." 
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At length his wrongs are redressed. The king invites him to 
an entertainment, gives him "a golde ryng gode," and at last 
gives the following commands to a squire : — 

" * Goo telle the schepherde in his ere. 

That I am the kyng. 
And thoa shalt se sich cowntenance, 
That hym had leuer be in Fraunce, 

When hens of that tythyng." " ♦ 

The ballad is long, and relates a variety of minor incidents, 
and various conversations between the characters introduced. 

The reign of Edward III. brings us to the middle of the 
fourteenth century, and places before us the two great events 
connected with the history of Windsor during that period — the 
rebuilding of the castle upon a scale of increased magnificence, 
and the institution of the Order of the Garter. The attachment 
of the prince to his native place, upon the beauty of which the 
old historians are extremely fond of expatiating, and his wish to 
form a splendid seat for the order of chivalry he is so famed for 
having established, were no doubt his reasons for rebuilding the 
palace of his ancestors. He caused the old castle to be entirely 
taken down, with the exception of three towers at the west end of 
the lower ward before noticed, which still remain as mementos of 
the old feudal fortifications. Ashmole,t whose veneration for all 
that pertains to royalty and knighthood is most amusing, begins 
his account of the rebuilding of the castle by observing, that to 
the end it might be honestly and duly performed, King Edward, 

* " Ancient Metrical Tales," by Hartshome, p. 36. 
+ See his " History of the Order of the Garter." 
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by letters patent, in the twenty-third year of his reign, appointed 
John Peyntour, Richard de Rochell, and Robert de Bernham, 
and other surveyors, to fress hewers of stone, carpenters, and 
other artificers; also, to provide stone, timber, and other ma- 
terials. The same historian goes on to repeat the renewal and 
amplification of these powers to other architects, especially the 
famous William de Wykeham, to whose genius and taste the 
monarch was mainly indebted for the construction of his favourite 
edifice. He further tells us that, in the thirty-fourth year of 
Edward's reign, there was then great store of the best diggers 
and hewers of stone imprest in London, and out of divers 
counties of England,* by virtue of writs directed to the sheriffs, 
with command to send them to Windsor by the Sunday next 
after the feast of St. George, there to be employed at the king's 
wages. The sheriffs were to take security that the workmen 
should not depart from Windsor without licence, under the 
penalty of £100 : and because some left Windsor clandestinely, 
proclamation was made to punish the fugitives with impri- 
sonment in Newgate; and any person who dared to employ 
them, with the forfeiture of all his goods. The pestilence 
having swept off a large number of the workmen, fresh writs 
were issued to the sheriffs, f commanding them to press as many 

* The counties mentioned were as follows : — Essex, Hertford, Wiltshire, 
Leicestershire, Worcestershire, Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, Kent, Glouces- 
tershire, Somersetshire, Devonshire, and Northamptonshire ; each was to supply 
forty men. 

+ The places to which the writs were sent, and the number of men each 
county was to provide, were as follows :— York, sixty; Derby, twenty-four; 
Salop, sixty ; Hereford, fifty ; Nottingham, twenty-four ; Lancaster, twenty-four ; 
Devon, sixty. 
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more as were wanted; and ia default of doing this, tbey were 
to be fined £200. 

In the thirty-seventh year of the king's reign, when the 
building was ready for glazing, twelve glaziers, a very scarce 
class of artificers (for glass windows were then little used), were 
also impressed. In the same year also, the work went on 
effectually, says Ashmole, as may be guessed from the great 
store of workmen pressed for the service ; and from this time, 
he adds, to the forty-third year of this king's reign, artificers 
were yearly pressed. Thus men were forcibly brought from all 
parts of the kingdom to do the monarch's bidding. The circum- 
stance throws a strong light on the condition of the labouring 
classes of that period. It indicates the imperfection of the per- 
sonal liberty of the subject, and the unconstitutional assumptions 
of royal authority. It shows that the people were only in a sort 
of transition state from the villanage of feudalism to the rights of 
hired freemen. It also affords an illustration of the pecuniary 
means of our early sovereigns. There had been no necessity 
to impress workmen, had they been properly paid by their royal 
master. The fact was, that the revenue of the sovereign was 
so comparatively trifling, that he had not the means of bearing 
the expense of costly buildings ; and therefore, if he resolved 
to have them, his vanity or his taste could only be gratified by 
a violation of justice. The statute of labourers, passed in the 
same year which witnessed the commencement of the castle by 
Edward, sheds further light upon the condition of the artizan. 
That famous statute recites, that workmen were not willing to 
serve after the pestilence, which had just proved so destructive 



of life, without taking excessive wages; and it enacted, that 
such manner of servants, as well men as women, should be 
hound to serve at such wages as were paid in the twentieth year 
of the king's reign, on pain of imprisonment. This was quite in 
the spirit of Edward's impressment of labourers, showing a 
similar disregard to personal liberty, and must be acknowledged 
to be a clumsy, as well as unjust, mode of legislation, to meet a 
difficulty which competition among workmen, in the natural 
course of things, would easily have removed. The same statute 
shows the wages that were paid ; for the regulation of these was 
an important part of the enactments. Master carpenters were 
to have threepence a day ; journeymen, twopence ; master ma- 
sons, fourpence ; journeymen, threepence ; labourers, one penny. 
Agricultural labourers were to receive, during harvest, threepence 
a day, besides diet ; or twopence per quarter for threshing wheat. 
These, it must be confessed, were high wages ; as threepence a 
day then was equal to five shillings now : and the fact places the 
labourer of the fourteenth century, with regard to the means of 
livelihood, in enviable comparison with his descendants in the 
nineteenth. 

The rebuilding of the castle occupied eighteen years, during 
which period large sums were annually expended on the works. 
In the first half of the year 1363, for instance, the expenses 
amounted to £3802 17s. 8d., out of which £932 was paid 
for lead only. In the next year, the outlay altogether was 
£3031 9s, 9d, The last year or two the sums paid were about 
£2000 per annum. 

The castle was finished in 1369, having been eighteen years 
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in progress. It was built under the direction of the illustrious 
Wykeham, the favourite of Edward III. He rose from the 
humblest origin, to fill the highest offices in church and state. 
His architectural genius shed a lustre around the age in which 
he lived. He was a wit and a courtier, as well as an architect, 
which no doubt contributed to raise him to his elevation; cer- 
tainly it saved him on one occasion from the severe displeasure 
of his royal master. . When he had finished the castle, he wrote 
the famous inscription, ** Hoc fecit Wykeham ;" respecting which 
an old Latin historian* tells the following story : — "The cour- 
tiers represented to the king that the architect had arrogated to 
himself all the glory of the palace ; but when the king, greatly 
incensed, charged Wykeham with the crime, he, not with a 
sorrowful and affrighted countenance, but with great composure 
and good humour, replied, the man was either ignorant of 
grammar, or a malicious calumniator, who founded a criminal 
charge upon a mere inversion of grammatical cases. * Neither, 
serene prince,' he added, 'did / make this castle, hut this castle 
made me all I am ; that is, it has placed me in your majesty's 
favour, and raised me from a humble condition to the highest 
fortune ; ' which risply, so facetious and worthy of Wykeham (for 
it was a true specimen of learning, readiness, and wit), not only 
removed the displeasure of the king, but raised him greatly in hiai 
estimation." 

Of the general appearance of Edward II I, 's castle, some idea 
may be formed from a consideration of the style of architecture 
which prevailed in the fourteenth century, combined with such 
* " Historica Descriptio Vitae Wicam," quoted by Bayle in loco " "V^cam." 
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historical statements regarding this noble edifice as antiquarian 
research has brought to light. At that period a considerable 
change took place in the construction of baronial residences. 
While regard was had to defence, more attention was paid to 
effect. The solidity of the fortress was united with somewhat 
of the beauty and grandeur of the palace. Buildings designed 
for the comfort of the lord and his family, formed a more pro- 
minent feature in the general plan. The solidity of the keep 
and the strength of the outworks were no longer the sole con- 
sideration. The grouping of towers variously shaped, those 
flanking the gateway being generally the most conspicuous for 
lofty proportions, formed a characteristic distinction. The loop- 
hole gave place to the glazed window, and even to the elegant 
oriel; while the machicolation, at once defensive and orna- 
mental, crowned the gateways. The improved character of the 
architecture of the period is not only a sign of increasing taste, 
but an indication of the more settled and peaceful state of 
-society. The noble could turn his thoughts to the decoration 
of his residence, because he was no longer compelled by the 
prevalence of war and misrule, to confine his thoughts to self- 
protection. 

Before the time of Edward III., Windsor Castle did not 
extend to the east much beyond the round tower ; the buildings 
forming the quadrangle were his additions. They formed a 
tliird and upper ward. On the southern and eastern sides they 
presented an aspect of defence. A ditch ran along their base, 
guarded by curtain walls, blank and unbroken save by the 
gateways and loopholes of the towers. The north side, before 
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Queen Elizabeth added the present fine terrace, probably pre- 
sented the same appearance. The apartments were lighted from 
the inner courts; and hence several smaller courts, known as 
the Brick Court, Kitchen Court, and Horn Court, were intro- 
duced on the north side, which had a double range of huildings. 
Of the external appearance of Edward's castle no remains have 
been spared but the Norman gateway and the old towers on the 
western walls, which were permitted to retain their original 
character. The square outlines of the towers in general seem to 
have been relieved by lofty and picturesque turrets, most of 
which disappeared under the modernising ravages of the reign 
of Charles II. Two interesting relics of the interior of Edward's 
castle may be still seen — in the groined vaulting which forms the 
basement to the Devil's Tower, and that which runs for a con- 
siderable distance along the north side of the quadrangle, under 
the guard chamber of St. George's Hall. The hall was restored 
by George IV., somewhat in its primitive style. The architect, 
Sir Jeffry Wyatville, adopted the original form of the windows; 
but the roof at first was of open timbers, the main rib being a 
four-centred arch, springing from an emhattled cornice, and the 
space between the arch and the rafters being richly ornamented 
with open foliated panelling. The wall at the upper end, above 
the springing of the arch, was also richly panelled, in a style 
which might have seemed at first to be of a later date ; but the 
English perpendicular architecture was gaining ground before 
these buildings were completed. 

A chair of great antiquity, belonging, perhaps, to the time 
pf the founder, remained till within a few years in St George's 
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Hall ; when, tbrough some strange neglect, it was suffered to be 
removed, and is now, I am informed, in the possession of the 
Marquis of Salisbury. Chairs were, at that period, often richly 
painted and gilded ; in illustration of which we find in the ward- 
robe book of Edward I., an entry of £1 IBs, 7d. to Walter the 
painter, for a step to the foot of the new chair, in which the 
atone of Scotland was placed, near the altar, before the shrine of 
St. Edward, at Westminster ; and to the carpenters and painters, 
for painting the said step, and for gold and colours to paint it 
with : also, a case for its covering. 

This seems the proper place to mention that Edward III. 
took down the old chapel, and erected another more spacious. 
Writs were issued, as in the case of the castle, empowering the 
master of the works to impress artificers, and convey them to 
Windsor, and to arrest and imprison them summarily in case of 
refusal. He also erected houses adjoining for the accommo- 
dation of the custos, or dean and canons. Geoffry Chaucer, the 
great poet, was appointed clerk of the works to the chapel, ia 
the year 1390, and empowered to imitate his predecessors in 
pressing workmen. ^ He was allowed a payment of two shillings 
a day for his own services. At that time the chapel, which had 
been erected but forty years, was described to be in a ruinous con- 
dition, and its unsafe state was the cause of its being rebuilt by 
Edward IV., — a fact which has led some architects to conjecture 
that there must have been some very great settlement in the 
foundation of the structure. 

The reader's attention must now be directed to the institution 
of the Order of the Garter, an event so intimately connected with 
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the history of Windsor in the fourteenth century. Orders of 
knighthood are of ancient date, and the indefatigahle Ashmole 
has given a laborious disquisition on the various kinds, both 
religious and military. He describes the Knights of the Holy 
Sepulchre, of St. John the Baptist, of the Order of St. Lazarus, 
and others, to the number of forty-six, of the religious class, and 
also specifies their various insignia; and then he adds a cata- 
logue of the military class, beginning with the far-famed Knights 
of the Round Table, for which the worthy antiquarian enter- 
tained the highest veneration, and enters upon minute parti> 
culars relative to forty-five other orders. No wonder he thus 
expatiates on the theme, for he observes, that, " in the dignity, 
honour, and renown of knighthood is included somewhat of 
magnificence, more excellent than nobility itself, which, mount- 
ing the royal throne, becomes the assertor of civil nobility, and 
sits as judge at the tribunal therefore.'' 

The institute of the Garter sprang from the spirit of chivalry, 
which appeared in its greatest splendour in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. That spirit was a strange mixture of valour, superstition, 
and gallantry. War was the grand business of the knight, and 
for the sake of its honours the pursuits of peace were scorned : 
and habits of even ferocious warfare were not deemed incon- 
sistent with his vaunted profession. Religion, whose genius was 
sadly mistaken, was made to impart her sanction to a life of 
violence and bloodshed, and the sword and the cross were 
strangely coupled ; while gallantry animated the bosom of the 
holy soldier, and ** God and the ladies*' was his favourite watch- 
word. ** His mistress," says Godwin, " was the deity he adored. 
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she was the religion for which he fought, and was ready to spill 
the last drop of his hlood ; her safety he was to watch oyer with 
exhaustless vigilance ; her injuries to avenge, and her reputation, 
whether for heauty or honour, to assert and defend;" and as an 
example of the exquisite follies, to which this far-famed institute 
gave birtli, we may mention that a band of youthful knights 
sallied forth to the wars of France, wearing a bandage over one 
eye, determining to see but with the other, till their prowess 
should have won the favour of their ladies.* 

In tracing the particular origin of the symbol of the order, 
Ashmole repudiates, as unworthy of so glorious a society of 
knights, the common tale of the Countess of Salisbury dropping 
her garter, or the equally silly one of the queen's meeting with 
the same misfortune. He also notices the story of Richard I. 
binding a leather thong round the legs of some of the knights 
at the siege of Cyprus and Aeon, as an heroic badge, and then 
adds, with characteristic solemnity, " the true motive was neither 
the ladies' garters or King Richard's leather thong that it owes 
its original to ; but King Edward being a person of consummate 
virtue, gave himself to military affairs, and being engaged in 
war for recovering his right to France, made usie of the best 
martialists of the age, and thereupon first designed (induced 
by its ancient fame) the restoration of King Arthur's Round 
Table, to invite hither the gallant spirits from abroad, and to 
endear them to himself, and adjudging no place more requisite 
than Windsor, upon new year's day, 1344, he issued letters of 
protection for the safe going and return of foreign knights, to 
* Vauglian's " life of Wickliff," vol. i., p. 285. 
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try their valour at the solemn jousts to be held there on Monday, 
after the feast of St. Hilary." Then he briefly describes the 
solemnity, and guesses that either the queen or the countess 
might have dropped her garter while dancing at the ball, thus 
giving rise to the story of the origin of the order, and concludes 
the paragraph with the following pompous period: — "And 
though King Edward advanced the honour of the Garter, as to 
denominate the order, yet it was not to enhance reputation, or to 
perpetuate an efieminate occasion, but to adorn martial prowess 
with honours, rewards, and splendour; to increase virtue and 
valour in the hearts of his nobility, that so, true worth, after long 
and hazardous exploits, should not enviously be deprived of that 
glory, which it hath intrinsically deserved ; and that active and 
hardy youths might not want a spur in their progression in the 
paths of virtue which is to be esteemed glorious and eternal."* 

A great round table, in imitation of King Arthur, formed a 
prominent object in the chivalrous scene at the feast of Hilary, 
in 1344, when the embryo order began to rise in its glory. "The 
king," says Stow, in his " Chronicles," " caused to be called 
together a great many artificers to the Castle of Windsor, and 

* Bespecting the origin of the symbol of the Garter, Mr. Beltz remarks, 
" Amidst such various speculations, and in the absence of positive evidence upon 
the point, we shall adopt an opinion which has been formed by other writers, — 
that the garter may have been intended as an emblem of the tie or union of 
warlike qualities, to be employed in the assertion of the founder's claim to the 
French crown ; and the motto as a retort of shame and defiance upon him 
who should think ill of the enterprise, or of those whom the king had chosen 
to be the instruments of its accomplishment The taste of that age for allegori- 
cal conceits, impresses, and devices, may reasonably warrant such a conclu- 
sion." — " Order of the Garter," p. 47, 



began to build a bouse, wbich was called tbe Round Table, tbe 
floor whereof, from the centre or middle point into the com- 
pass, was an hundred foot, and the whole diameter two hundred 
foot, and the circumference thereof six hundred foot three 
quarters." * 

When Edward had arranged the plan of the. order, he placed 
it, according to the custom of the age, under the protection of 
the Holy Trinity, and of certain saints. The Blessed Virgin, St. 
George of Cappadocia, and St. Edward the Confessor, were the 
patrons whose aid and benediction were invoked by the monarch. 
Of these St. George was the chief, and as his name is so in- 
timately connected with the institution of the Garter, a reference 
to his history will not be out of place. A curious description of 
his famous encounter with the dragon is given in the ** Golden 
Legend," printed by Caxton. It is as follows :— 

'' Saynt George was a knyght borne at Capadose, on a tyme 



* '< The earliest allusion to the order, or its symbol, which has hitherto 
been discovered, occurs in a record of expenses attending the preparation for 
certain tournaments or jousts, which were held subsequently to the king's 
return to England, in the autumn of 1347, for the purpose of celebrating the 
success of his aims in the campaign against France, which had closed so 
brilliantly with the surrender of Calais. The commemoration in question took 
place at Windsor, and in various parts of the kingdom. Upon all these occa- 
sions, garters, with the motto of the order embroidered thereon, and robes and 
other habiliments, as well as banners and couches, ornamented with the same 
ensign, were issued from the great wardrobe at the charge of the sovereign ; and 
are described in the account rendered, not as novel objects, but in terms which 
justify a presumption that similar entries might be found in docuioents of the 
like nature for the two or three antecedent years, should such accounts be 
hereafter recovered." — Bbltz, p. 2. 
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he came into the provynce of Lybya, to a cyte whyche is sayd 
Sylene, and by this cyte 'was a stagne, or ponde, like a see, 
wherein was a dragon, whyche envenymed alle the centre, and 
the peple of the cyte gave to hym every day two sheep for 
to fede hym, and when the sheep fayled there was taken 4 
man and a sheep. 

*' llienne was an ordaneunce made in the towne, that there 
shuld be taken the chyldren and yung peple of them of the 
towne, by lotte, and that so it happed the lotte fyl upon the kynge's 
dough ter, whereof the kyng was sory, and sayd, * For the love of 
goddes take golde and silver and alle that I have, and let me 
have my doughter.* And the peple sayd — * How syr, ye have 
made and ordayned the lawe, and our children be now deed, and 
now ye wold do the contrarye, your doughter shall be gyven, or 
else we shal brenne you and your holdeSr' When the kynge 
saw he might no more doo, he began to weepe, and returned to 
the peple and demanded viii days' respyte ; and when the eight 
days were passed, thenne dyd the kynge araye his doughter lyke 
as she should be wedded, and ledde hyr to the place where 
the dragon was. When she was there saynt George passed by, 
and demanded of the ladye what she made there, and she sayde, 

* Go ye your ways, fayre young man, that ye perish not also.* 

* * * • The -dragon appeared, and saynt George, upon his horse, 
bore himself against the dragon, and smote hym with his sphere 
and threw him to the ground, and delivered the ladye to her 
fader, who was baptysed, and all hys peple. • • • • This 
blessed holy martyr, saynt George, is patrone of this roiaume of 
Englond, and the crye of men of warre, in the worshyp of whome 
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is founded the noble Ordre of the Garter, and also a noble college 
in the Castle of Wyndsore, by kynges of England, in which 
college is the herte of saynt George, wliyche Sygismunde, 
the emperor of Almayne, brought and gave for a grete and 
precious relique to K. Harry the fythe ; and also the said 
Sygismunde was a broder of the sayd Garter, and also here is a 
pyece of hys head ; Whyche college is nobly endowed to thouour 
and worship of almighty God, and his blessed martyr saynt 
George." 

The emblematic device of St. George and the Dragon, with 
which this ridiculous legend is connected, has been supposed by 
some to bear a mystic signification, relative to the conflicts of the 
Christian soldier with his spiritual foes : it is further imagined to 
have originated in the account of the martyrdom of St. George, 
by Diocletian, who is compared, in that account, to a dragon;* 
the saint, according to the story, having, in the first instance, in 
a miraculous manner, overcome all the efforts made to destroy 
his life, until he had converted many to Christianity. But it 
seems more probable that some actual encounter with a beast of 
prey gave rise to this fabulous narration, which was wrought up 
into one of those lying wonders so implicitly believed in the dark 
ages. It is very curious that the most contradictory accounts 
are given of the patron saint of the Garter and of England ; and 
that some historians have gone so far as to deny his existence, 
and to represent him as a symbolical device, taken from Grecian 

* " Tunc in eum intaens Diotdetianus Imperator velat soevos aliquis Draco, 

&c."— Sanctohum Histobia See Bishop Hooper's works (Parker Society), 

p. 318, Note 
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mythology, or Egyptain hieroglyphics. — Stat nominis umbra. — 
Yet his name was the war-cry of Edward, at the siege of Calais, 
his protection was often sought hy our henighted fathers, his 
heart and skull were long preserved, with great veneration, 
among the relics in the royal chapel at Windsor; and, what is 
more strange than all, his example is still commended to the imi- 
tation of the Knights-Companions of the Most Nohle Order of the 
Garter. 

The order did not attain its solidity and perfection till the 
year 1349, when its laws and ordinances were duly enacted. It 
is not to he expected that the author should enter into these 
details. They fill two ponderous folios, edited hy Austis. There, 
and in Ashmole, the reader will find the most particular account 
of the hahits and ensigns of the knights. " In describing the 
mantle," says Ashmole, *'we shall first set down its various ap- 
pellations it is mentioned by in the records of the order; 
secondly, the materials whereof it consists ; thirdly, the colour ; 
fourthly, the quantity; and, last of all, the ornamental trimmings, 
that nothing may be omitted to satisfy any curious inquirer : " a 
pledge which the author fully redeems, for several closely-printed 
pages follow, treating upon these momentous topics. 

In reference to the costume of the order, it may be stated that 
it consisted of a mantle of woollen cloth, the staple manufacture 
of this country, of a blue ground, lined with scarlet cloth, the 
garters of blue cloth, or silk, embroidered with gold, having on 
them the motto of the order in letters of gold, and the buckles, 
bars/ and pendants of silver-gilt ; of a surcoat, also of woollen 
cloth, narrower and shorter than the mantle, and fastened to the 
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body by a girdle, the colour to be changed every year ; and of a 
hood, made of the same materials as the surcoat.* 

The mystic meaning of the several badges is a favourite 
theme with Ashmole and other antiquarians. The garter itself 
betokened the golden bond of unity and internal society; its 
being bound on the leg was a caveat against the knight's run- 
ning away in battle ; and its well known motto taught the mem- 
bers not to admit anything into the actions of their lives, or 
among their thoughts, unbeseeming to themselves. The image 
of St. George, hanging at the breast, is to put the knights in mind 
of that illustrious saint, and to excite them to imitate him as the 
soldiers of Christ. The purple robe is the mark of majesty. The 
collar of the order, in all cases of equal weight and of a like 
number of small links and knots, is a witness of the bond of 
faith, peace, and unity, strictly to be observed among them ; and, 
to make the bond and tie of love and friendship more close and 
binding, the members of the order are to be called fellows, asso- 
ciates, colleagues, brethren, and knight-companions, and their 
habits and ornaments to be all alike as to fashion and material — 
" to no other end but to represent how they ought to be united in 
all chances of fortune, both in peace and war." 

In connection with the Order of the Garter and the Chapel of 
St. George, Edward appointed the foundation of the Military 
Knights, originally called Militea Pauperes, or "Poor Knights." 
The following account of it is given by Pote, in his " History of 
Windsor:"— 

" First, then. King Edward III., out of the great respect he 
* Shaw's " Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages," p. 15. 



bore to military honour (of which he himself had gained a large 
share), and due regard had of valiant men, chiefly such as had 
behaved themselves bravely in his wars, yet afterwards happened 
to fall into decay, took care for their relief and comfortable subsist- 
ence in old age, by making room for them within this his founda- 
tion, and uniting them under one corporation and joint body 
with the custos and canons. These were called Milites Pau- 
peres, and since, vulgarly, poor, or alm&-knights ; the number at 
first was twenty-four, as were the custos and canons at the first 
foundation of the college ; but shortly after, upon his instituting 
the princely society of Knights of the Most Noble Order of the 
Garter, consisting of twenty-six, there were added two more to 
' the former number (as there was to the first canons), to make 
them of like number with the knight - companions of that 
order ; which number of twenty-six we afterwards find settled at 
the ordination of the college by the Bishop of Winchester, the 
Pope's delegate. To each of these alms-knights was appointed 
for their habit, a red mantle, with a scutcheon of St. George, but 
without any garter to surround it. Their exhibition from the 
college, at first, was twelve-pence each, for every day they were 
at service in the chapel, or abode in the college, and forty shil- 
lings per annum for other necessaries, — it being the like allow- 
ance as was appointed to each of the canon residents, which 
shows the quality and esteem then had of these alms-knights. 
Their duty was to attend the service of God, and pray for the 
prosperity of the sovereign and knights-companions of the order; 
to be every day present at high mass, the masses of the Virgin 
Mary, as also at vespers and compline, from the beginning to the 
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end, except any lawful occasion did impede. But it was ordained, 
that for every day's absence from chapel, they should be debarred 
of receiving the twelve-pence per diem; and whatsoever was 
raised from such forfeitures, should be converted to the use of the 
rest of the alms-knights then being in the Castle of Windsor." 

It is not among the least pleasing traits of the character 
of Edward, that with all his love of chivalrous pomp, he showed 
some regard to the decayed and indigent soldier, and provided a 
home for him after the toils of war ; and it is pleasing to see, 
under the shadow of the royal palace, a line of antique residences 
still preserved for the abode of men who, amidst the strife of the 
battle field, have been the ^defenders of their country and the 
supporters of its throne. 

As soon as the Order of the Garter was completely formed 
and established, the king, by his heralds, proclaimed at home and 
in foreign countries his intention to hold a festival on April 23rd, 
1349, the anniversary of St. George. This was distinguished by 
the installation of the knights, twenty-five in number. "All 
these, together with the king,'* says Stow, "were clothed in 
gowns of russet, powdered with garters blue, wearing the like 
garters also on the right leg, and mantles of blue, with scutcheons 
of St. George. In this sort of apparell they, being bareheaded, 
beard mass, wTiich was celebrated by Simon I slip. Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and the Bishops of Winchester and Exeter," 

The chronicler, after touching on the scene in the chapel, 
leads us to the banqueting hall, and tells us that^the knights 
went to the feast, " setting themselves orderly at the table, for the 
honour of the feast, which they named to be of St. George the 
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Martyr, and the choosing of the Knights of the Garter." Tilting 
and tournaments followed the ceremonial ; and to these no small 
additional interest was imparted by the presence of David, King of 
Scotland, who was at that time a prisoner in England. Vanquished 
at the battle of Neville's cross, by the arms of the heroic Philippa, 
who, in her husband's absence, led his army against the Scots, 
the monarch was taken captive, and conducted in triumph to 
London. Eleven long years he spent in imprisonment, first at 
Nottingham, then at Windsor, his affectionate Queen Joan, 
Edward's sister, following him in his fortunes, and alleviating his 
sorrows with exemplary devotion. Ten years afterwards, another 
royal captive was conveyed to Windsor, in the person of John, 
King of France, taken at the battle of Poictiers by Edward the 
Black Prince.* During the imprisonment of the French King, 

* The Kings of France and Scotland seem to liaye been fellow captives for 
a short time; for the former was taken prisoner in the year 1356, and the 
latter was not] liberated till the year 1857. The followiag anecdote respecting 
them, while at Windsor, is found in a MS. preserved in the British Musemn, 
from which other extracts will be made hereafter : — 

" The two higher wards were builded by Edward III. certainly, and upon 
occasion, as is reported, of his victory against the French King, John, and 
the King of Scots, David, both of them prisoners at one time in the old castle of 
Windsor, as it is said, where being visited by the king, or riding together with 
him, or walking together on that ground where the two wards be now, as a 
parcel of the park, the strangers commending the situation, and judging the 
castle to have been better built in that place than where it was, as being on 
higher ground, and more open to see and to be seen afar off, the king approved 
the saying, adding pleasantly, that it should be, and that he would bring his 
castle thither, that is to say, enlarge it so far with two other wards, the charges 
whereof should be borne with their two ransoms, as alter it came to pass."— 
Hableian MSS. 367. 
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a tournament was held, which seems to have eclipsed in splen- 
dour the former one. 

The following extracts from the royal accomits, inserted by 
Mr. Beltz in his work on the Order of the Garter, show some 
of the expenses incurred on this memorable occasion : — 

" A pajrment to Queen Philippa of £500, as a gift from the King 
for the preparation of her apparel against the feast of St George, to 
be celebrated at Windsor. 

" To divers messengers and runners sent into various parts of 
England with letters, under the privy seal and signet, directed to 
several lords and ladies, inviting them to the feast of St George at 
Windsor, 47*. 11^ 

" To Walter Norman and his twenty-three fellows, for the carry- 
ing of oats to Windsor, about the time of St George's Feast, 13*. 4^. 

" To William Volaunt, king of the heralds, in money issued to 
him, of the king's gift for his good services at the said feast, 66s, Sd. 

" To Hankin Fitz-Lebbin and his twenty-three fellows, the king's 
minstrels, for their services at the said feast, £16»** * 

The feast for which the above services were rendered is 
mentioned by foreign, as well as domestic historians. A MS> 
in the Harleian Library records the royal feast, at which was 
present King John, of France, " the which king said in scorn, 
that he never saw so royal a feast, and so costly, made with 
tallies of tree, without paying of gold and silver." 

Aided by the light which is thrown upon the scene by the 
history and antiquities of the period, let us endeavour to place 
before our imagination a sketch of this famous tournament 

It is the 23rd of April, 1358, the sun is ascending the 
• Beltz, p. 6, 
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" The noblest daughters of the realm, 
Their beauty shaded from the eastern ray, 
With many coloured hangings, — " 

whose sparkling eyes animate the courtly knights to deeds of 
prowess. The majestic lady in the middle, beneath the golden 
canopy, so splendidly arrayed, on whose dress £500, according 
to the wardrobe account, has been expended, is Philippa, the 
wife of Edward, the heroine of Neville's Cross. Squires, pages, 
and yeomen, in rich liveries, are seen standing or moving in 






heavens, and the vernal gales are whispering among the trees of 
the forest, and eddying round the battlements of the round tower. 
The general stir which prevails indicates that something unusual 
is to take place. Knights, with large bands of retainers, are 
crowding into the town towards the castle gates. Fair matrons 
and damsels, on their ambling palfreys, richly attired like cava- 
liers, with daggers suspended from their girdles, are seen in 
groups, passing along the streets, attracting, and here and there 
returning, the glances of the bright helmed warriors. Throngs 
of the lower orders, in their best gay clothing, are seen making 
their way to the place of concourse, sometimes not a little endan- 
gered by the prancing steeds of their mounted neighbours. We 
pass by the |^castle gate and drawbridge, leading from the town, 
and making our way, as well as the crowd will allow us, we 
arrive at the home park, under the eastern wall of the castle, 
where the lists for the tournament are prepared. Along one 
side we see a temporary gallery hung with tapestry, glittering 
with the royal arms, and crowded with high-born dames, the 
beauties of the court, — 



attendance about this royal spot. Other elevated seats are pre- 
pared in different parts, where knights and nobles, and other 
distinguished persons who take no part in the encounters of the 
day, are filling up their places. From the turrets of the castle 
the faces of spectators are seen, looking down with curiosity on 
the spirit-stirring spectacle. The commonalty, in their holiday 
dresses, are availing themselves of the accommodation provided 
for them, and present a gay and animating picture. Heralds 
and pursuivants are running to and fro, their gorgeous and 
richly adorned coats sparkling in the sun. There, at each 
end of the lists, are the knights, cased in plate armour, each with 
his favourite device emblazoned on his shield. The tilting is 
now to begin. Silence is obtained, and the herald reads the 
laws of the tournament. The arena is cleared, and the knight^ 
enter. Yonder tall figure, cased up in armour, reining in his 
steed, with a white swan conspicuous on his shield, is the founder 
of the festival. King Edward. Near him, clothed in sable 
armour, is Edward the Black Prince, the mirror of chivalry. 
There, on a horse richly caparisoned, is John of France, and 
in his rear are several nobles of his court, who, though now 
prisoners in England, are allowed by the courtesies of chivalry 
to enter tlie lists. Regulating the paces of their horses with 
knightly dexterity, they move round the arena, and then, dividing 
into two parties, prepare for the conflict. Ranged against each 
other, front to front, with their long lances upright, whose pen- 
nants flutter in the breeze, they await the signal for the encoun- 
ter. 'T is given. Tlie marshals pronounce the word. The trum- 
pets sound. The combatants engage. The shock is tremendous. 
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— ^the fallen knights and shivered lances attest its violence. 
The shouts of the people, and the sounds of the clarion, peal 
around the castle walls. Other competitors for glory enter the 
lists, and other conflicts follow. Now, one displays his dex- 
terity and prowess, and now another, hy some want of skill, or 
some awkward mishap, is unhorsed and vanquished. The excite- 
ment continues. The whole scene is one of life and feeling. 
We can hardly tell who takes the deeper interest in the pro- 
ceedings, the spectators or the combatants.* 

Now comes the banquet — let us enter St. George's HaU. The 
halls on one side are painted with quaint scenes and objects taken 
from chivalry and scripture, and on the other side enlivened by 
the richly stained windows, while the oaken roof and rafters 
with sober grandeur span the apartment. At the upper end is 
the dais, with the chair placed for the monarch ; on either side 
runs a long table spread for the guests — rude ornaments, gaily 
painted, adorn the board, with here and there costly pieces of 
gold and silver plate, saltcellars, cups, bowls with covers, chargers, 
spice plates, large covered vessels, splendidly chased, and orna- 
mented with eagles, herons, and leopards. The guests enter, 
the monarch leads the way, and takes his place at the upper end. 
Numerous dishes, displaying no small advance in the art of 

* The Earl of Salisbury met witli a fatal accident at this toomament His 
ooantess was a favonrite with the king, and was the noble lady whose garter, 
according to common report, was picked up by the monarch, and suggested the 
badge for the knights' order. This lady must have possessed distinguished 
charms, for it is said that John, King of France, on this occasion, was captivated 
by her beauty. She was, however, proof against both these royal suitors, and 
after the death of the earl lived in perfect seclusion. 



cookery, are brought in by trains of servants, and solemnly set 
upon the tables ; the varied viands are intermixed and succeeded 
by flagons of wine, hippocrass, and claret. Gaily do the guests 
quaff the cup, and indulge the wassail. And, between the 
peals of boisterous merriment, the soft tones of the harp fall on 
the ear, strung by the gaily dressed minstrel, and accompanied 
now and then by songs, instinct with the soul of chivalry. Nor 
are the flute, the pipe, and the tabor wanting occasionally to 
mingle their sweet strange music, which rises, and swells, and 
floats in streams of melody around the lofty hall. Other tables 
too are spread in the castle, and in pavilions, and thousands are 
feasting upon the monarch's hospitality. Huge joints of meat, 
with copious supplies of ale, cider, and mead, are furnished for 
the lower orders of the company. 

The day closes, but breaks not up the festivities ; the next 
morning the tournament is renewed, and the pleasures of the tilt 
are succeeded by those of the chase. The knights, ladies, and dig<- 
nified ecclesiastics, for they are special lovers of the sport, led on 
by Edward, may be seen on their fleet steeds galloping through the 
noble forest on its bounding turf, and following the hounds in 
pursuit of the deer. Falconry forms a part of the pleasures of 
the period, for Edward is an enthusiastic hawker, and thirty 
falconers, with birds perched on their fingers, may be seen in 
attendance on the monarch. Other amusements are provided, 
jugglers, tumblers, rope-dancers, buffoons, glee-singers, minstrels, 
horses dancing on tight ropes, oxen riding on horses and hold- 
ing trumpets to their mouths, dancing, mummers or masqueraders, 
pageants, and mysteries. 
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Such were the scenes of splendour and folly which Windsor 
witnessed in the fourteenth century. They have passed away ; 
only their remembrance lives to teach a moral. Let the reader 
think of the tournament the next time he walks the eastern terrace, 
the site of such a gorgeous display in a former age. Let him 
think of the busy stir which resounded there ere those elms were 
planted, and when some of those oaks were acorns : ask where 
are the thousands which then formed the concourse, where their 
dust, where their spirits? And while he receives for answer, — 
where the gay multitudes who often throng that spot to gaze 
on their monarch and her court wiU be ere long, — ^let him learn 
that the fashion of the world, like a gay tournament, like a glit- 
tering procession, passeth away. 

Another scene in Windsor Castle deserves our attention. 
Ten years have passed away. Again we enter within its por- 
tals. It is not the place of revelry now — it is still and silent ; an 
attendant mutely conducts us to a chamber. There, stretched on 
the bed, and watched by the monarch, the princes, and others, 
lies the noble lady whom we saw before gracing the tournament. 
It is the dying Philippa. The heroine yields to another and a 
mightier power. The tester bed of red velvet, embroidered so 
richly with gold and silver, glares in strange contrast with tlie 
pale countenance of the expiring queen. Stretching forth her 
hand, and taking that of the king, who is overcome with grief, 
she exclaims, ** We have enjoyed our union in happiness, peace, 
and prosperity : I entreat therefore of you, that on our separation, 
you will grant me three requests. My lord, I beg you will 
acquit me of whatever engagements I may have entered into 
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formerly with merchants for their wares, as well on this as on the 
other side of the sea. I heseech you also to fulfil whatever gifts 
or legacies I may have made or left to churches, here or on the 
continent, wherein I have paid my devotions, as well as what I 
may have left to those of hoth sexes who have heen in my ser- 
vice. Thirdly, I entreat that when it shall please God to call 
you hence, you will not choose any other sepulchre than mine, 
,and that you will lie hy my side in the cloisters of Westminster." 
" Lady," replies the king, " I grant them."* 

Queen Philippa died in the year 1369. Twelve years after- 
wards, her royal lord was summoned to follow her. The history of 
his last moments places him hefore us under circumstances most 
humiliating and affecting. For some months hefore his death he 
lived in gloomy retirement, at his heautiful palace at Shene, with 
Alice Ferrers, a lady who had heen one of Fhilippa's house- 
hold, and who, after her royal mistress' death, had become the 
object of the monarch's affection and confidence. Walsingham 
tells us that she ungratefully forsook him on the morning of his 
death, and drew from his finger the royal ring. The domestics, 
in the same inhuman spirit, deserted their master, after pillaging 
what treasures they could find, and no one was left to close his 
eyes but a priest, who put a crucifix in his hand, which the 
expiring Edward seized and kissed, and then died with the name 
of Jesus on his lips. Such scenes, after the description of the 
Windsor tournament, may with propriety be introduced, for the 
sake of the moral lesson they suggest ; and on the same principle, 
a friend of the author once observed as he was passing the royal 
* Fnnasart, vol. ii., p. 14. 
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vault in St. George's Chapel, after visiting the apartments in the 
castle, " were each visiter, after leaving those gorgeous rooms, 
to be conducted hither, and introduced to the cold and dreary 
chambers beneath, where the former occupants of that castle 
slumber in their coffins, what a salutary illustration would he 
have of the vanity of earthly greatness." 

Two mementos of the founder of the Garter are preserved 
in the chapter-house of St. George's Chapel. The first is a full- 
length portrait of Edward, habited in the robes of the order, and 
holding in his hand a sword, to which are attached the crowns of 
France and,' Scotland. The following inscription surrounds the 
painting : — 

** Edwardus Tertius, invictissimus Anglise, Rex hujus capellse 
et nobilissimi ordinis Garterii Fundator." 

The second object of interest connected with Edward is the 
sword of state which belonged to him, and which measures the 
enormous length of six feet nine inches. 

Windsor Castle was the occasional residence of Richard II. 
History has preserved the two following little episodes connected 
with this unfortunate prince and his residence at Windsor. 
It was here that he parted from his Queen Isabella, then but a 
girl. He had assisted at mass, chaunted a collect, for he was 
musical, and made a rich offering at the altar ; then leading his 
little consort to the door of the chapel, he took her in his arms 
and repeatedly kissed her, exclaming, " Adieu, madam, adieu, 
till we meet again." But the unhappy pair saw each other's face 
no more. 

It was here, too, that the lively historian, Froissart, took leave 
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for the last time of the ill-fated prince. After describing his 
munificence and hospitality, he adds, ** And I, John Froissart, 
canon and treasurer of Chirnay, saw it and considered it ; and I 
lived in it a quarter of a year ; and good cheer did he give me, 
forasmuch as I, in my youth, had been clerk and familiar to 
the noble King Edward, his grandfather; and when I departed 
from him (it was at Windsor) on my leave taking, he gave 
me a silver goblet, and gilt, and having within one hundred 

nobles therefore am I much bound to pray God 

for him." 

Other circumstances of far greater importance in Richard's 
history also occurred at Windsor. It was here, on a scaffold 
erected within the castle, that Richard heard the appeal of high 
treason brought by Henry of Lancaster, Duke of Hereford, 
against Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. *< In riding from 
Windsor to Brentford, in the month of December, 1397, these 
lords conversed on the general topic of the king's bad government. 
Mowbray observed, ' We are about to be ruined.' Henry asked, 
* For what?' * For the affair at Radcot Bridge,' answered Mow- 
bray. * How can that be, after a pardon ? ' replied Henry. * As 
easily,' says Mowbray, ^ as he has recalled the pardons granted 
to others.' The Duke of Norfolk at last said, that Richard had 
broken all his oaths." How this conversation was disclosed does 
not appear, perhaps from the fear of both parties that each of 
them might anticipate the discovery. Henry complained to the 
king against Mowbray, who had falsely charged Henry yrith 
having uttered these scandalous words. This appeal was before 
the Parliament at Shrewsbury, in January, 1398. In a few days 
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afterwards, Norfolk retorted the charge at Oswestry.* The par- 
ties were summoned to meet at Windsor; they did so, and it 
was agreed that the matter should be determined by single 
combat. Coventry was the place appointed for the contest, and 
there occurred the scene, so important in its results to the 
sovereign and the nation, which Shakspere has so well pour- 
trayed in his tragedy of " Richard the Second.** 

During this reign it appears that it was not] uncommon for 
ladies to attend the feasts of the Garter, and to wear the 
badge of the order. 

In reference to the custom of that period, Mr. Beltz, in his 
" History of the Order of the Garter," introduces the following 
remarks : — 

" To the chivalrous gallantry which characterises the heroes 
of the middle ages, and which tempered in no unimportant 
degree the natural ferocity of their spirit and manners, can alone 
be ascribed the happy conception of imparting to the fair sex 
a portion of the honours of this illustrious order. The origin 
of tlie custom of decorating ladies with the robes and insignia 
may easily be traced to the natural wish of the victorious knight, 
in joust or tourney, to share the distinction which he had 
acquired with the beloved witness of his triumph. 

" Whether an addition, at once so graceful and interesting to 
the splendour of the ceremonies at Windsor, had been made 
during the time of the royal founder, cannot be learnt from the 
statutes or other public records. We have noticed the superb 
array of Queen Philippa and her numerous train of ladies at the 
* Macintosh's " History of England," voL i., p. 38. 
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first feast, and the large sum issued for her ladies on another 
occasion; we find, also, that in 1362 she made an ohlation, 
during the celebration of high mass in St. George's chapel, on 
the day of the feast, and that in 1358 messengers were despatched 
to invite the attendance of ladies at the festival of the order ; 
but, admitting the inference from these facts, that they were 
usually present at such solemnities, it might be considered that 
they assisted as spectators only. 

" In a wardrobe account, however, under a warrant of the 
8th of April, 1376, towards the close of the preceding reign, 
there is a charge for the issue of a long robe, together with 
a hood of cloth, of the colour of sanguine in grain, made in 
the fashion of those of the Knights of the Garter, for the king's 
daughter, the Countess of Bedford, to be worn by her at the then 
approaching feast. But if this be the only memorial yet dis- 
covered of the custom in question, during tlie life of the founder, 
it is certain that the taste for pomp and magnificence which 
distinguished the court of his successor, produced a more general 
participation in the knightly decorations ; and that ladies of high 
rank, as well as others, who probably occupied stations of honour 
near the person of the Queen, received robes and hoods, orna- 
mented with garters, and corresponding in other respects, as to 
the colour, quality, and quantity of cloth and furs, with those of 
the knights ; and that they wore around the left arm, a little 
above the elbow, a garter of the same fashion and materials, 
with a motto of the order embroidered thereon. It appears also 
that the ladies so favoured were sometimes designated, ** Dominte 
de Sectd et Liberaturd Garterii" and at others, ^^ Dames de la 
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FraterniU de Saint George ; " that the habits were delivered to 
them annually, to be worn at the feast, by warrants from the 
crown, in the same course of delivery as to the knights ; and that 
the robes and hoods were differenced in the number of garters 
thereon, according to the superiority of the titles and degrees of 
the ladies upon whom this singular privilege had been conferred. 
" By what system the admission to the distinction was regu- 
lated, — whether the nominations were solely at the pleasure of 
the sovereign, or by election in chapter, — whether any ceremonies 
were observed at the investiture, or ordinances prescribed for the 
governance of those invested, are points upon which no light has 
» hitherto been thrown. It will be seen by the list of ladies so 
distinguished, that the favour was not limited to the consorts and 
relicts of the knights of the order, but extended to others of their 
families; and where such connection does not appear, there is 
room for the conjecture, that the distinction was an especial 
homage to eminent personal or mental endowments, spon- 
taneously paid by the sovereign himself, or at the suggestion of 
a knight, who, by some martial act, had acquired a claim to the 
nomination."* 

Although we shall be stepping over the border of the four- 
teenth century, yet this seems the proper place for noticing the 
assault which was made upon Windsor Castie, in 1401, by cer- 
tain barons opposed to Henry IV., since it stands associated with 
the history of Richard. Henry was invited to attend a tourna- 
ment at Oxford, where a band of desperate ruffians had under- 
taken to rush upon him and his son, and slay them on the spot. 
* Bdtz, p. 344. 
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The king, at the time, was at Windsor, little apprehending the 
contemplated violence, when the Earl of Rutland, one of the 
conspirators, revealed to his monarch the cruel plot On the 
day of the tournament neither Rutland nor the king appeared, 
from which circumstance the parties concerned in the con- 
spiracy concluded that they were hetrayed. They immediately 
set out from Oxford, with five hundred horse, intending to 
surprise the king at Windsor, where he was attended by only 
a small guard. But Henry escaped before their arrival, and 
repaired to London, where he issued writs for their apprehen- 
sion, and raised forces to quell their rebellion. Disappointed 
in their plans, they remained for a short time at Windsor, when 
they were suddenly surprised by tlie appearance of a royal army, 
and were glad to flee to their respective castles. But popular 
feeling was on the side of Henry, and the conspirators were 
speedily destroyed by the rage of the people. 

We have reached the close of the fourteenth century ; and 
here we must pause. In the period we have reviewed, — in the 
state of society which then prevailed, we feel a personal interest. 
All history is connected — century is linked to century — in tlie 
long chain of causes and effects.. Influences long since origi- 
nated, have not spent their force. We feel the undulation of the 
stream ; we catch the replication of the echo« At the present 
day, results are witnessed which emanated from what was going 
on in the fourteenth century : then the arts of civilised life were 
advancing toward their present perfection ; commerce was open- 
ing up fresh paths for human activity, and was running hand 
in hand with freedom ; a better tone of manners was beginning 
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to prevail in society ; while, in reference to religion and morals 
— though these were low enough — steps were taken toward the 
revival of hoth by the immortal Wickliff, in his translation of the 
Bible. As some old river whose channel is now deserted, 
when it rolled along its course, deposited in its bed those mate- 
rials which its waters held in suspension, and thus formed 
strata, on which now the garden blooms, the harvest waves, or 
the modern mansion lifts its head ; so time, as it rolled through 
the fourteenth century, held in suspension various elements, 
which have left behind them their deposits^ visible and beautiful, 
now that the lapse of ages has revealed them, forming the soil of 
modem refinement, and the basis of our free institutions. And 
as we now feel the influence of the past, so are we, in our turU} 
exerting an influence on the future, and are contributing to form 
the circumstances, and afiect the character, of our remotest pos« 
terity. The age in which we live is linked with every age to 
come ; and hereafter it will be called up before the tribunal of 
our descendants, as we now sit in judgment on our ancestors. 
And when the reader and the author of this little book shall be 
moiddering in the dust, some five centuries hence — and the 
town of Windsor shall have assumed some other form, of which 
now we little dream — and the proud castle which adorns it shall 
be a ruin, or be transmuted into a still nobler structure — some 
abler pen than this, which has here wandered into a digression, 
and which craves forgiveness of thee, gentle reader, may be 
employed, perchance, in recording the antiquities, speculating 
on the scenes, and philosophising on the civilisation of Windsor 
in the nineteenth century. 
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[HE architectural appearance of the town at 
this period differed hut little from what it 
had heen during the previous century. Some 
indications of advancing taste were, however, 
to he found in the ornamental wood-work of 
the overhanging gahles of the houses, and in the heautiful oriel 
windows which here and there adorned the hetter kind of resi- 
dences. The town was hy no means thickly populated, and 
the dwellings of the inhahitants were in many instances sepa- 
rated from each other by neat little gardens, blooming with 
roses, and fragrant with honeysuckles. The furniture and 
domestic habits, even of the most influential persons in the 
place, were of a simple order. "The gentry of that period 
drank but little wine ; had no foreign luxuries ; rarely kept male 
servants, except for husbandry j and seldom travelled beyond the 
county in which they resided* We have reached in this age so 
high a pitch of luxury, that we can hardly believe or comprehend 
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the frugality of ancient times, and have, in general, formed 
mistaken notions as to the hahits of expenditure which then pre- 
vailed. ' Sir John Fortescue speaks of five pounds a year as a 
fair living for a yeoman, a class of whom he is not at all inclined 
to diminish the importance.* "* The dresses, however, which were 
worn in the fifteenth century were not in keeping with the sim- 
plicity of domestic conveniences and hahits; for however plain 
our ancestors might be in their arrangements at home, they 
made a decidedly dashing appearance when they came abroad. 
The long-toed shoes were, during the period of which we speak, 
longer than ever, till, in the vagaries of fashion, they changed 
their form, and expanded vastly in breadth; whereupon Par- 
liament, in its legislative wisdom, restricted the breadth of a 
man's shoe to six inches. The tippets of the hoods reached to 
the ground : high caps with feathers were also worn ; and low 
robes trimmed with fur, in some cases having sleeves, in others 
simply arm-holes, were deemed exceedingly graceful. The 
ladies were fond of lofty head-dresses, adorned with horns, and 
robes not unlike the riding-habits of the present day, with trains, 
which, in walking, were thrown over the arm.f Many a gen- 
tleman and many a dame, thus attired in the costume of the 
age — a Justice Shallow and a Mrs. Ford, for instance— are seen, 
by the eye of fancy, enlivening the picture of the Windsor of 



♦ HaUam. 

+ A gown was a costly article. In the privy purse expenses of Elizabeth 
of York, wife of Henry VII., when a workman's wages were sixpence a-day, 
we find 15§ yards of black damask, for a gown, charged 7s. per yard. — 
" Paston Letters," vol. i., p. 1. 
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that day, walking along the streets, or sitting under the shadow 
of a nohle elm, on a summer's afternoon. 

In describing the antiquities and historical associations of 
Windsor Castle in the fifteenth century, we shall first direct our 
attention to the royal chapel, keeping, for the sake of conve- 
nience, our description of its history and architecture distinct 
from the rest of the narrative. 

In the thirteenth year of his reign, Edward IV. appointed 
Richard Beauchamp, Bishop of Salisbury, to the office of sur- 
veyor of the chapel, and gave him full authority to remove 
whatever might be necessary to make room for the erection of 
the new edifice.* In consequence of this, three towers, and some 
other buildings on the east and north sides of the chapel were 
pulled down, and the materials employed in repairing the castle. 
The new chapel was soon commenced, and the work was speedily 
prosecuted; for within five years it was ready to receive the 
bells, and contracts wer^ entered into for carving the stalls in 
the choir. Most of the stone was brought by water from 
Tainton, in Oxfordshire, and some came from Caen, in Nor- 
mandy, whence large supplies of stone were often obtained for 
ecclesiastical edifices in the middle ages. The timber was 
procured from places in the neighbourhood of Windsor. Many 
entries in the accounts of Bishop Beauchamp, which have been 
preserved, throw light upon the expenditure incurred in the 
undertaking. There is an entry in the eighteenth year of King 

* Mr. Britton thinks it is more likely that Edward IV. enlarged, altered, 
and embellished the royal chapel, than that he built it anew.~" Architectural 
Antiquities," vol. iii., p. 28. 
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Edward's reign, of 9755 feet of stone, at 2*. a foot; of £151 12*., 
for the conveyance of stone from Tainton to Windsor Bridge ; of 
£29 10«. Sid, for the carriage of timber; of £141 8*. Id, for 
materials and stores necessary for the prosecution of the works ; 
and £556 6«. l^d, for workmen. Several entries of charges for 
carved work also appear. Six tabernacles for the choir, made 
by Robert Ellis and John Filles, cost £40 ; and St. George and 
the Dragon, with St. Edward and other saints, were paid for at 
the rate of 5s, the foot, in length. Other years furnish other 
examples of sums paid for timber, stone, and workmen. The 
funds for the erection of this noble structure were obtained from 
the estates of Lords Shrewsbury, Wiltshire, and Morley, who 
were minors at the time, and wards of his majesty ; a fact illus- 
trative of the unjust prerogatives of the crown at that period, 
and by no means calculated to reflect honour upon the royal 
builder, or to add pleasing associations to the origin of an edifice 
devoted to the service of religion. 

At the time of Edward IV.'s death, the eastern portion of the 
church was roofed, and the choir nearly finished. The roof of 
Lincoln Chapel, with the adjoining compartment at the east end 
of the south aisle, the corresponding compartment on the north 
side, and the passage at the back of the altar, are the only por- 
tions which could have been executed by Beauchamp. After his 
death the works were carried on by Sir Reginald Bray, who 
seems to have united the talents of a statesman with the genius of 
an architect. He was an important agent in the elevation of 
Henry VIL to the throne, and promoted the marriage between 
that prince and Elizabeth, the daughter of Edward IV., an union 
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which happily terminated the long-continued animosity between 
the rival houses of York and Lancaster. His patriotism and 
integrity are celebrated by Polydor Virgil, but his talents and 
virtues do not seem to have ever been fully appreciated by pos- . 
terity. So devoted was he to the erection of St. George's Chapel, 
that he liberally contributed to it while he lived, and devoted 
all his property to the same object after his death. He died in 
1502| and in his will he directed that his executors should, after 
his decease, " cause a convenient tombe to be made in the said 
chapell upon his grave in all goodly haste;" and that thirteen 
poor men and women yearly should receive a pound each at 'Hhe 
dore of the said chapell." The directions respecting his tomb 
were most ungratefully disregarded, and no monument but the 
building itself, which he so zealously carried forward, remains to 
perpetuate his fame. Dr. Christopher Uiswick was for some 
time associated with Sir Reginald Bray in superintending the 
works in St. George's Chapel. He was raised to the Deanery of 
Windsor in 1495, after having been one of the canons for a con- 
siderable period. Like his coadjutor, he possessed talents as a 
statesman, and was employed by Henry VIL on several important 
foreign embassies. In the year 1505 he resigned his prefer- 
ments, and retired to the rectory of Hackney, where he spent the 
remainder of his days, and died in 1521. The little chapel, con- 
taining the well-known cenotaph of the Pnncess Charlotte, still 
* bears his name ; and the dean's residence, erected at his expense, 
is an instance of his liberality. 

St George's Chapel is one of the latest of the ecclesiastical 
edifices in the cathedral style in England. It belongs to the 
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third period of English gothic architecture, extending from the 
reign of Richard II. to that of Henry VII. Different appellations 
have been given to this style of building, for it is marked by so 
many striking features that it is extremely difficult to select any 
one term which would convey an accurate idea of its character. 
It has been called both perpendicular and horizontal^ for nume- 
rous lines of both kinds may be traced in its principles and 
details. The truth is that one of the most distinctive peculiarities 
of many of its specimens consists in a beautiful arrangement of 
panels, as is the case in the chapel at Windsor, and especially 
in King's College Chapel at Cambridge, a building of about the 
same date. 

On walking round the exterior of the chapel at Windsor, the 
attention is immediately arrested by the fine windows in both 
aisles, and especially by the noble western window lately restored, 
whose depressed arches and highly decorated muUions and tran- 
soms are characteristic of the period when the chapel was built. 
Of gothic doorways of that date there are no good specimens in 
the building, the beautiful entrance to the cloisters at the east 
end of the chapel being generally considered to be earlier. The 
western doorway (which has been much repaired), however, still 
exhibits the square outline and spandrel. As the eye passes along 
the elegant pile, the flying buttresses yielding their light and 
ornamental supports to the clerestory produce a pleasing effect. 
Yet the buttresses here, it should be observed, are very plain 
compared with some erected in the same age. This part of 
the edifice is a striking example of the combination of utility 
and ornament, which is so important a principle in Gothic 
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architecture. Of all the external features of St. George's Chapel, 
the battlements are the most elaborately ornamented. They 
are carried round the roof, forming an elegant mural crown, and 
afford a choice specimen of the taste of that period. 

On entering the building, attention is immediately attracted 
by the roof. There is presented a triumphant display of art. 
The arches springing from the summits of the rows of graceful 
columns like the branches of palm trees, the beautiful inter- 
weaving of these on the roof, like the fibres of a leaf, yet all 
arranged in perfect forms; the lightness and elasticity of the 
whole, which seems as if supported by magic, mark the highest 
excellence in the construction and decoration of this essential 
part of an edifice. Tiie whole reminds us of Milton's description 
of the Indian fig tree : — 



" Such as at this day to Indians known. 
In Malabar or Deccan spreads her arms, 
Branching so broad and long that on the ground 
The bending twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree, a pillared shade 
High overarched, and echoing walks between." * 

The roof of the chapel is further ornamented with various 
coats of arms and other devices. The arms of Edward III. 
and IV., of Henry VI., VII., and VIII., and of several noble 
families, may be distinctly recognised, as well as the rose, port- 
cullis, and fleur-de-lis, the badge of the last two Henrys. 

The impression of loftiness, and hence the emotion of sub- 
limity produced, when looking at tlie roof of this, or a similar 
• '* Paradise Lost," book ix., line 1102. 
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building, is greatly aided by the vast number of details ; by the 
multiplication of parts, instead of enlargement of the scale, which 
is the case in the lofty buildings of the Grecian orders. 

In the aisles on each side of the choir there are beautiful 
specimens of screen-work in front of the different chapels. The 
grotesque paintings in Hastings Chapel, containing the history of 
Stephen; the niche in the south aisle, ascribed to Beauchamp, 
Bishop of Salisbury ; and the long lines of exquisite tracery in 
stone, representing shells, grapes, vine-leaves, and other devices^ 
running along the main walls of the building ; will also be well 
worthy of the attention of those who have any antiquarian taste. 
Nor should the door of Oliver King's Chapel be overlooked. It 
is in the same aisle, and bears an inscription which has not a 
little puzzled the curious. The inscription is as follows : — 

DE SURSCr EST UT DI-S-CA. 

In the blank space is introduced the carved figure of a volume, 
chained. The sense of the whole seems to be — "This book came 
from above, for our instruction." Oliver King, was secretary to 
Henry VI., Edward IV., Edward V., and Henry VII. ; and, after 
being a canon of Windsor for some time, was, in the year 1492, 
raised to the see of Exeter ; and in 1495, translated to that of 
Bath and Wells. He built the Abbey Church at Bath, the 
latest example of a cathedral edifice in this country. He died in 
the year 1503, and is supposed, though there are some doubts on 
the subject, to be buried in this little chapel. An inscription on 
the wall opposite, entreats the passer-by to pray for the soul of 
the departed ecclesiastic. We may also notice the chapel, of a 
later date, dedicated to John the Baptist by John Oxenbridge, a 
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canon of this church. It was erected in 1.522. The screen is a 
beautiful piece of workmanship ; but the paintings, intended to 
represent the history of the Baptist, are extremely grotesque. It 
may also be mentioned that there are, on the same side, close to 
Oxenbridge Chapel, four ancient paintings of Prince Edward, 
the son of King Henry VI., Edward IV,, Edward V., and 
Henry VII.» 

Before the Reformation, several shrines adorned the chapels 
in this interesting edifice. In one of these, now called Lincoln 
Chapel, at the east end of the south aisle, there once stood the 

• The following is an account of the yearly expenses of St. George's Chapel, 
in the latter part of the fifteenth century, extracted from the Sloane MSS. in the 

British Museum. No. 4847:— 

£ s. d. 

"Toyedeane 100 

Item, zii. chanons 240 

Item, XT. vicars 150 

Item, a gospeller 800 

Item, ye apisteler and organ player .... 2 18 4 
Item, xiii. queresters ........ 52 

Item, xiii. clerkes 180 

Item, ye sacristaries 800 

Item, ye bellringers 6 18 4 

Item, ii. chauntry priests for King Edward . 26 13 4 

Item, ii. for Dutchess Exetur 16 

Item, i. for Bishop of Saturn 6 18 4 

Item, Lords Ferrars and Hastings .... 16 

Item, a verger 10 

Item, ye clerk of ye counts 10 

Brede, wine, wax, oyle 20 

Item, officers outward and inward .... 20 
For ryding officers, &c., the errands necessarie 20 

Fees to councell lemed 20 

£23 1«. M. to ye 2 chaplins, by ye king's letters patent; £20 by ye grant 

which foUows of ye said letters." 
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shrine of John Scone» who was rector of a parish in Buckingham- 
shire, in the year 1290. He was held in high reputation for the 
healing virtues he had imparted to a holy well in the neighbour- 
hood where he lived, and for other miracles he had wrought; 
one of which, the feat of conjuring the devil into a boot, was so 
remarkable as to be represented on one of the windows of his 
church. Bishop Beauchamp obtained permission to remove the 
shrine of this wonderful man from Northampton, where it for- 
merly stood, to any place he pleased ; and as a mark of his special 
regard for St. George's Chapel, Windsor, he caused the precious 
treasure to be placed there. 

The beautiful fabric attached to the east end of the choir 
of the chapel, and covering the royal mausoleum, should also be 
visited. It was erected during the reign of Henry VII., and was 
intended by that monarch as a burial-place for himself. In 
Rymer's ** Fcedera," there is a papal bull, granting Henry the 
right of preparing an edifice connected with the chapel of St. 
George, in which he might choose himself a sepulchre.* The 
king, however, altered his purpose, and prepared for himself 
a more noble resting-place in the chapel at Westminster. The 
former building, at least the interior, was left in an unfinished 
state; and in the reign of Henry VIII. was given by him to his 
favourite, Wolsey, as will be related in the next chapter. 

Before taking leave of the royal chapel, presenting, as it does, 
so beautiful a specimen of Gothic architecture, one cannot held 

* " Proponat tmam capellam in Eccleaift S. Georgii, in quli sepulturam 
snam digere intendit, de propriis bonis suis fundare et construere."~RTMEB 
F(ED., voL xii., p. 666. 
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expressing admiration of that noble style of building, so well 
adapted to ecclesiastical edifices. No person of taste can fail to 
appreciate the simple beauty and calm grandeur of the Grecian 
orders ; but full justice may be done to the latter, without under- 
valuing the excellencies of the former. If the one has its 
columns and entablature, the other has its pillars, too, and lofty 
arches. If the one has its colonnades, the other has its cloisters ; 
if the one has its fixed symmetrical proportions, the other has in 
^ it great elasticity and capacity of adaptation; if the one has 
a simplicity of design and unity, which strikes the observer 
as soon as he looks at it, the other, though apparently confused 
in its parts, is yet based on a principle of harmony, and has been 
aptly described as " one mighty maze, yet not without a plan." 
Genius is displayed in both, and the temples of the middle ages, 
as well as of classic times, evince the intellectual beauty of the 
minds which created them. They give signs of polished ima- 
gination. Architecture is, as much as literature, a creation of ' 
the mind. Coleridge somewhere remarks, that music, painting, 
and sculpture, are poetry under different forms, — poetry speaking 
a universal language, — the first addressed to the ear, the others 
to the eye ; and architecture may be added to these. Is there 
not poetry in the Gothic cathedral? Are liot its columns, 
arches, windows, and vaulted roofs, pages written over with 
meaning, and breathing a true poetic spirit ? Looking at archi- 
tecture, then, as the expression of thought and feeling ; looking 
at a beautiful church as a poem in stone, we must recognise in 
the buildings of the middle ages signs of mental energy, cultiva- 
tion, and taste. But while the Gothic style claims admiration 
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on the ground of its intrinsic beauty, it must be admitted 
that much of the peculiar feeling awakened in our minds on 
entering an ecclesiastical edifice, arises from the associations with 
which it is connected. It is a spot rendered sacred by the 
religious worship of succeeding generations ; and the very edifice 
itself is often a monument of the piety of its founder, — mistaken, 
it may be, but yet expressive of the yearning of a soul towards its 
great Creator. Shall it be said that the feeling awakened in such 
places partakes of superstition? Then, we may add, it has been 
shared by the noblest minds that ever lived ; not only by those 
whose early habits and education have taught them to look 
on such edifices with a conscientious reverence, but also by those 
whose religious principles have been of an opposite tendency. 
Milton, the sternest of republicans, and the ornament of a party 
which waged war against the ecclesiastical antiquities of the 
country, could not but feel the inspiration which seems to 
l)reathe from the walls and windows of the Gothic cathedral, 
and exclaimed — 

" But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloisters' pale, 
And love the high embowered roof, 
lake antique pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light, — 
There let the pealing organ blow, 
To the full-voiced choir below; ' 

In service high and anthems clear. 
As may with sweetness through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies. 
And bring all heaven before my eyes." 
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And to the name of Milton, may be added another,* one of 
the most illustrious of modern times, who with the greatest strict- 
ness of religious principle, united the utmost susceptibility of 
feeling from all that is beautiful in art. Nothing could exceed 
the delight with which he would survey one of our magnificent 
churches; and the author is informed that once, as he was 
walking through Wells cathedral, he exclaimed, in answer to a 
remark on the durability of the structure, ** Stand, sir I it will 
stand to the day of judgment." 

It has been said that St. George's Chapel was one of the 
latest buildings in the Gothic cathedral style, erected in this 
country. The style had reached its perfection, and rapidly 
declined. As with nations, so with arts; refinement leads to 
luxury, and luxury contains within it the seed of its own disso- 
lution. Besides, the change in the style of architecture on the 
continent — the passion for what was classical completely subduing 
all admiration of Gothic grandeur — soon produced an effect in 
this country, and excited a corresponding taste. The increased 
attention to domestic architecture, moreover, tended to divert 
into a new channel, much of that wealth which had before been 
devoted to the erection of gorgeous ecclesiastical edifices ; while, 
at the same time, the Reformation, by teaching men to look for 
salvation somewhere else than in their munificent donations for 
the building of churches, tended to cut off one very great source of 
supply for that purpose. But although the sun of ecclesiastical 
architecture has long since set, the great objects contemplated by 
all such ancient edifices are, in the present day, more tlian ever 

• Rev. Robert Hall, of Bristol. 
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attained ; and though taste may mourn over the decay of art, 
piety will rejoice over the revival of pure and undefiled devotion, 
and will be consoled for the lack of grandeur, by the reflection, 
that the infinite Object of our adoration prefers — 

" Before all temples, the upright heart and pure." 

Windsor Castle in the fifteenth century is not deficient in 
historical associations. The first circumstance of interest that 
occurred in connection with it, during this century, was the long 
imprisonment of James I., of Scotland. On his way to France, 
in 1405, to receive his education, being then eleven years of age, 
he was taken prisoner by an English corsair, contrary to the law 
of nations, for England and Scotland were then at peace : but 
knowing the importance of keeping such an hostage, the English 
king, Henry IV., resolved to detain him, exclaiming, " In fact, 
the Scots ought to have given me the education of this boy, for I 
am an excellent French scholar." • After two years' imprison- 
ment in the Tower of London, he was removed to Windsor, 
where for sixteen years he was unjustly detained by the Eng- 
lish monarch. It may seem strange that no vigorous efforts 
were made by the Scotch to recover their young prince from his 
captivity, but it should be remembered that the Duke of Albany, 
after the death of James's father, which took place in 1406, was 
Regent of Scotland, and it was to his interest to allow the royal 
boy to remain a prisoner, that he might himself exercise the 
dominion of a sovereign. Henry and the Regent seem to have 
understood each other, and poor young James was the victim of 
• Sir Walter Scott's " History of Scotland," vol. i., p. 240. 
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their crafty policy. During the period of James's imprisonment, 
however, his education appears to have heen carefully conducted, 
as his literary taste and attainments amply proved. Nor were 
there wanting other influences to cheer the captive's sorrows. 
The tale of his love for Joanna Beaufort, the niece of Richard II., 
a tale to which the author of the " Sketch Book" has imparted 
additional charms, is familiar to every reader. The lovely 
countenance and form of Joanna made a tender impression on 
the heart of the royal youth, as he looked from his prison window, 
and saw her walking in the gardens helow; her image was 
engraven on his memory, her charms were the subject of his 
song ; and true to his early attachment, he afterwards sought and 
won her hand, when he had the prospect of returning to his 
country, and ascending his throne. The poem by James, entitled 
the " King's Quair," in which his love for the Lady Jane forms 
the leading theme, contains a minute description of the garden 
at the foot of the round tower ; and enables us, as we read it, to 
transport ourselves to its green arbours and shaded alleys, as 
they were in the days of the royal poet. *^ He had risen, he says, 
at day-break, according to custom, to escape from the dreary 
meditations of a sleepless pillow." 

" Bewailing in his chamber thus alone," 
despairing of all joy and remedy — 

" Fortired of thought, and woe-begone," 

he had wandered to the window, to indulge the captive's miser- 
able solace of gazing wistfully upon the world from which he 
is excluded. The window looked forth upon a small garden, 
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which lay at the foot of the tower. It was a quiet, sheltered 
spot, adorned with arhours and green alleys, and protected from 
the passing gaze hy trees and hawthorn hedges : — 

" Now was there made, fast by the tower's wall, 

A garden faire, and in the comers set 
An arbour green, with wandis long and small 

Railed about; and so with leaves beset 
Was all the place, and hawthorn hedges knet. 

That lyf * was none, walkyng there forbye, 

That might within scarce any wight espye. 

" So thick the branches, and the leves grene, 
Beshaded all the alleys that there were. 
And midst of ev^ arbour might be seen 

The sharpe, grene, sweet juniper, 
Growing so fair, with branches here and there, 
That, as it seemed to a lyf without. 
The boughs did spread the arbour all about 

" And on the small grene twistisf set 

The lytel swete mghtingales, and sung 
So loud and clear the hymnis consecrate 

Of lovis use» now soft, now loud among. 
That all the garden and the waJlis rung 
Right of their song " * 

The royal captive was liberated, in the year 1424, by 
Henry VI., on the Scots agreeing to pay i^40,000 ; not for the 
king's ransom, — that would have been an acknowledgment on the 
part of the English sovereign, that he had tak^n and held him as 
a prisoner, and would have reflected on his justice ; — but for the 

* Lyf, " person." + Twistis, " small boughs or twigs." 

t « Sketch Book," vol. i., p. 157. 
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expenses of his board and education. A strange school, truly, 
was that old round tower ; and a rather heavy bill was this for 
the boy's schooling. So foolishly, sometimes, have kings and 
statesmen varnished over their wicked deeds with fine words and 
courteous phrases, as if posterity would never see through them. 
James proved the father of his country after his restoration ; and, 
perhaps, the mental and moral education he had received in his 
captivity, unjust as it was, tended to improve his character, and 
to fit him for his subsequent usefulness. But this monarch, 
unfortunate in his boyhood, met with a corresponding destiny at 
the close of life. The story of his death is a mournful episode in 
Scotch history. One night when he was in the Dominican 
monastery, at Perth, with his faithful queen, a band of armed 
men rushed into the place, and made their way to the royal apart- 
ment. Catlierine Douglas, a lady in waiting on the queen, thrust 
her arm through the staple of the door to supply the place of a 
bolt, but the frail fastening soon snapped in twain, and the con- 
spirators entered. In the meantime the king had been let down 
by the queen and her ladies into a vault beneath, and might have 
escaped, but leaving the vault too soon, the assassins discovered 
their victim, rushed upon him, overpowered his valiant resistance, 
and plunged their weapons in his body. The leading person 
implicated in his murder was the furious Grahame, a Scottish 
chief, of whom tradition reports, that when asked, " How dard 
you slay your king?" he replied, " I dare do anything; I dare 
leap from the highest heaven to the pit of hell : " an exclamation 
by no means out of keeping with the barbarous, or rather infernal, 
spirit of many a chieftain of those days. 
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The early afiection, and the mournful fate of this ornament 
of the Scottish throne, have shed a soft but melancholy hue 
around the tower of Windsor; and often as the beautiful com- 
position of Washington Irving's is read, that rainbow hue of 
love and sadness will shine on the reader's soul. I remember, 
long before I knew Windsor, revelling in the scenes which that 
little tale awakened, and longing for an opportunity, <' on some 
soft sunny morning, when the weather is of that voluptuous 
kind which calls forth all the latent romance of a man's tem- 
perament," to visit the round tower; pace the deserted cham- 
ber ; lean on the window where James looked out ; gaze on the 
suit of armour hanging up in the hall, and transport myself to 
days gone by. What, then, was my mortification, when, as a 
stranger, I first went to see the round tower, and asked, with 
anxiety, to be shown the rooms where James was imprisoned, 
to find the workmen dismantling the walls, pulling up the floors, 
and sweeping away, with most unromantic diligence, all the 
romantic charms with which poetry had clothed the spot ! Such 
alterations do sad violence to the feeling which Irving thus 
expresses, when visiting the tower as it was : — " There is a 
charm about the spot that has been printed by the footsteps 
of departed beauty, and consecrated by the inspirations of the 
poet, which is heightened rather than impaired by the lapse 
of ages. It is, indeed, the gift of poetry to hallow every place 
in which it moves; to breathe round nature an odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose; and to shed over it 
a tint more magical than the blush of the morning." 

A more elegant and imposing form given to a building— 
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more convenience and comfort spread over an apartment — 
afibrd no compensation for the loss of that spell of antique 
beauty which once hallowed such places, and which, when 
broken, is broken for ever. The resources of wealth and art 
can easily rear an edifice fit for a monarch's abode, but no 
power can reproduce a single venerable relic which has perished 
under the hand of modem utilitarianism. We do not profess to 
belong to that class of double-dyed antiquarians who regard as 
sacred all which is ancient, — who look with equal veneration on 
old buildings and old laws, old books and old prejudices, the 
rust which covers a coin and the rust which corrodes the 
constitution ; we would let no veneration for the past stand in 
the way of social improvement, we by no means sympathise 
with those who crowd round the nodding ruins of cumbrous, 
useless, and, perhaps, pernicious institutions, and sigh over the 
ruthless devastations of reform : but we do plead for the 
preservation of those antiquities which in no way cross the 
path of the progress of society, which are the rich remem- 
brancers of days gone by, and which assist in giving the past 
predominance over the present, — thus raising us in the scale 
of thinking beings. 

In the reign of Henry V., the hero of Agincourt, and during 
the imprisonment of James of Scotland, mention is made in 
the Black Book of the Order of the Garter, of a splendid so- 
lemnisation of the feast of St. George, at Windsor. It was in 
the fourth year of the monarch's reign ; and, to add to the splen- 
dour of the occasion, Sigismund, the Emperor of Germany, was 
present, and was created a knight of the order. " The finery of 
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the guests,'* says the above-mentioned record, " the order of the 
servants, the variety of the courses, the invention of the dishes, 
with the other things delightful to the sight and taste, whoever 
should endeavour to describe would never do it justice." It is 
recorded that, two years later, when the English monarch 
was engaged in his wars with France, he took care to celebrate 
the feast of St. George ^at Caen, in Normandy, where he 
was at the time ; and that, on the same day, a feast was held at 
Windsor, with due solemnity, John, Duke of Bedford, presiding 
on the occasion, as the king's representative; and thus the 
patron saint of England this year was doubly honoured. This 
Duke of Bedford filled the vice-regal office several times ; and 
there is preserved, in the annals of the Order of the Garter, a 
commission from Henry VI., which is dated " Leicester, in 
the fourth year of our reign," and in which he authorises 
the duke to be present as his deputy at the next feast at 
" Wyndesor." 

The last-mentioned monarch was born at Windsor, and it 
seems, in the judgment of his father, under an evil destiny. The 
great warrior appears to have had some skill in astrology, the 
favourite science of the middle ages; and, in the anticipation 
of the birth of an heir, strictly forbade the queen's residence at 
that time in Windsor ; over which he thought the stars would 
then shed no benign influence. Catherine, for some reason, 
disobeyed the order, and gave birth to her son within the walls 
of the forbidden fortress ; a circumstance which greatly grieved 
the king, who, on hearing it, is said to have repeated the fol- 
lowing oracular but unpoetical stanza: — 
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" I, Henry, bom at Monmouth, 

Shall small time reign, and much get; 
But Henry of Windsor shall reign long, and lose all : 
But as God will, so be it" 

Both his predictions were verified. He died within a few 
months after the hirth of his hoy ; and his queen, who seems 
to have had a great partiality for Windsor, retired to the castle 
after her husband's death, to cheer her widowhood by the 
nursing of her babe. 

It comes not within the scope of this little work to pursue 
the history of Catherine, or even to relate the bloody wars of the 
houses of York and Lancaster, with which the fate of her son 
was identified. That contest, rich in romantic incident, but 
deficient in political and moral interest, as it was no conflict 
of principles, but merely a war of parties, issued in the dethrone- 
ment of Henry, and the accession of the victorious Edward TV. 
Both these monarchs are associated with Windsor in their life 
and death. Henry probably often visited his birth-place, and 
pursued here those punctilious and superstitious observances 
which gained for him the reputation of extreme sanctity, in an 
age when religion was supposed to consist in habits of monkish 
devotion. Weak, but amiable, poor Henry stands on the roll 
of history as an object of pity. Altogether disqualified for 
swaying a sceptre, it had been well for him if, instead of being 
bom to rule a kingdom, he had been the child of some humble 
peasant, and had spent his life in the lowly pursuits of the field, 
or the religious exercises of the cloister. Nor were his faculties^ 
feeble in themselves, constantly retained, for he was subject to 
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insanity, of which an instance is related as having occurred at 
Windsor. Some commissioners came to visit him, to ascertain 
his capacity for government ; and, when admitted to his cham- 
her, could ohtain no reply to the questions they proposed. *' The 
Bishop of Chester read to him part of his instructions. To this 
statement they could get no answer nor sign for none of their 
prayers or desires. After dinner, they moved him again for an 
answer ; but they could get none. From that place they willed 
the king to go into another chamber, and he was led between 
two men to the chamber where he lieth : and there they stirred 
him the third time ; but they could have no answer, word nor 
sign, and therefore, with sorrowful hearts, came their way."* 

As it regards energy of mind, his heroic queen, Margaret, 
was far more fitted to rule than he ; though as it respects the 
moral qualities for government, she did not possess such as were 
most likely to make a nation happy. 

After a life of misfortune, the pitiable Henry met a death 
of violence in the Tower of London. Attempts have been 
made to discredit the story of his murder; but there is too 
much evidence of the fact to admit of its being doubted. On 
the day of Ascension, May the 22iid, he was borne barefaced 
on his bier to St. Paul's, when it is reported by ancient chroni- 
clers that the blood streamed from his wounds, in testimony 
of his violent death ; a circumstance which, they relate, occurred 
again at Blackfriars; whence he was afterwards removed at 
night, in a lighted barge, to Chertsey Abbey, where his body 
for a while reposed. As one reads the account in the old 
* Mackintosh's " History o{ England," vol. ii., p. 18. 
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historians, that barge, with its royal corpse, gliding along ** the 
silent highway" of the Thames, and shedding on the waters 
a melancholy light, passes before the imagination an emblem 
of fallen greatness, and rich in moral lessons of the vanity of 
this world. 

Margaret, broken down by sorrow, was removed from the 
Tower, where she had been long imprisoned, and taken to 
Windsor, where she remained till she was removed to Walling- 
ford under the charge of Alice Chaucer, Dowager Duchess of 
Suffolk, and granddaughter of the celebrated poet. 

The body of Henry did not find its final resting-place at 
Chertsey, but was afterwards brought to St. George's Chapel. 
"The holy body," we are gravely told, "on this occasion, was 
found very odoriferous; which was not owing to any spices 
employed about it when it was interred by his enemies and 
tormentors. It was in a great measure uncorrupted; the hair 
of the head and body perfect ; the face as usual, but somewhat 
sunk, with a more meagre aspect than common. A number 
of miracles immediately proclaimed the king's sanctity, as suf- 
ficiently appears from the Mrritten account of them there."* 
"He was interred," says Sandford, "under a fair monument, 
of which there are now no remains. The arch on the south 
side of the chapel, between the choir and the altar,, under which 
he was deposited, was gilt and painted with several devices of 
this king ; on the keystone of which are carved his royal arms, 
ensigned with a crown, and supported by two antelopes collared 
and chained together. In the south window of which arch 
* Gough's "Monumental Antiquities," p. 331. 
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was pencilled the history of his life in coloured glass, which, 
with many more windows in the same chapel, was defaced in 
the late rebellion."* 

Stow relates the removal of Henry's body to Windsor, 
and adds, " He was worshipped by the name of the Holy King 
Henry, whose red hat of velvet was thought to heal the head- 
ache of such as should put it on their heads. There he rested 
for a time; but, now his tomb being taken thence, it is not 
commonly known what is become of the body." Stow's sup- 
position of the removal of the body probably arose from the 
fact, that a bidl was obtained from Julius II. to allow the 
removal of the monarch's remains, but the purpose of the 
bull was never carried into effect. An application was also 
made to Rome for the canonisation of Henry, a project which, 
like the other, remained unaccomplished. Though no altar 
was ever erected to this unfortunate prince, we find that prayers 
to him were inserted in service-books of the early part of the 
sixteenth century. 

Gough gives the design of a splendid monument for 
Henry VI., but whether it was intended for St. George's Cha- 
pel or Westminster Abbey does not appear. In connection 
with the history of Henry's burial, it may be here observed, 
that in the year 1789, when the workmen were preparing for 
the new pavement of the aisle in which he is interred, they 
found the entrance of the vault, but were directed not to open it. 

Edward IV., whose white rose was drenched in blood while 
the red rose of his rival was pale in death, appears to have made 
* " Genealogical History of the Kings of England," p. 298. 
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Windsor Castle the scene of magnificent pageants. Stow gives 
an account of the celehration of St. George's Feast at Windsor, 
in the sixteenth year of Edward's reign ; and as it is the earliest 
minute record we have of the proceedings connected with the 
festival, we shall venture to insert it. 

" First, on the Saturday hefore noon, the king, heiug sove- 
reign, with the knights of the order, entered the chapter within 
the castle, which chapter was also continued in the afternoon in 
this manner: towards evensong-time, being all mounted on 
horseback, in their habits of blue, rode to the chapter, from 
whence they went to the choir on foot, where they continued till 
evensong was done, and then rode again to the castle (in their 
habits as before), where they had their void* of spices, &c. On 
Sunday morning, the sovereign with the knights rode to matins, 
which being ended, they entered the chapter, from whence they 
went to the dean's house to breakfast, and after to the choir 
again, every man to his stall. Then came the queen with the 
Lady Elizabeth, her eldest daughter; the Duchess of Suffolk, 
the king's sister; the Lady Marchioness of Montague; the Lady 
Marchioness of Dorset; the Lady Hastings, &c., all in one livery 
of murrey, embroidered with garters, except the Marchioness of 
Montague, who rode in a gown of silk; and these ladies were 
placed in the rood loft. And in the same order and habit 
came the sovereign and knights, with the queen and her ladies, 
in the afternoon to evensong. The king, this day, dined in his 
great chamber, on whose right hand sat Richard Beauchamp, 



* This meal was something like our tea, and was termed "void" from its 
being served up just before the dismissal of the company. 
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Bishop of Salisbury, chancellor of the order ; and on the left 
hand, the Duke of Clarence and the Duke of Suffolk. At a 
side table sat the Marquis of Dorset, the Earls of Arundel, 
Northumberland, and Essex, the Lord Maltravers, the Earl 
Douglas, the Lords Dudley, Ferrers, and Howard, and Sir 
John Astley, knight, all on one side. And at a table on the 
other side sat Master Dudley, dean of St. George*s Chapel; 
and with him, all on one side, the canons of the same chapel, 
in their mantles of murrey and rundlet of St. George. On the 
Monday, the sovereign and knights of the order entered the 
chapter, where they had a short communication ; from whence 
they went to the choir, where every knight stood before his stall, 
whilst the king had offered a rich suit of vestments, and certain 
copes of the same suit, which the dean received ; that done, 
the king went to his stall, and every knight sat him down in 
their own stall till the offertory, and then the Marquis of Dorset 
and the Duke of Suffolk offered the sword of John Mowbray, 
late Duke of Norfolk, deceased, — the Lords Maltravers and 
Howard, his helme; which being done, and obeisance made, 
every knight stood before their stalls, while the king had offered, 
and then every knight offered according to his stall, to wit, the 
Duke of Clarence, the Marquis of Dorset, the Duke of York ; the 
Earl of Arundel, the Earl of Essex, and the Duke of Suffolk ; 
the Earl of Northumberland, the Earl Douglas, the Lord 
Maltravers, and the Lord Howard ; the Lord Dudley, the Lord 
Ferrers, Sir John Astley." We see the knights entering the 
castle yard with bands of retainers, and hear the trampling of the 
liorses in the quadrangle. We are conducted to the chapel 
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where the proud Edward sits in his royal stall, with a long lin© 
of knights arranged on either side, to the valour of some of whom 
he owes his throne ; while the priests at the altar, and the 
esquires and heralds standing on the pavement of the choir, pre- 
sent a display of glittering pomp, rendered somewhat sombre by 
the gathering shadows of the evening. We listen to the service 
chaunted by the priests and minstrels, as the stem old warriors 
are melted into tender mood, till the last echoes of the evensong 
melt into silence. The plumed knights are seen returning to the 
castle ; the vesper star shines softly over the grey towers ; the 
shades of night thicken, — and all is still. 

We witness the celebration of mass on the Sunday morning, — 
the prelate of the order, with his attendant priests, the pompous 
worship of the^ papal church, the ascending incense, the uplifted 
host, the worshippers with bowed heads and bended knees, are all 
before us. The feast in St. George's Hall, and the offering in 
the royal chapel, with all their chivalrous associations, also pass 
before our imagination, exciting dreams of those olden times 
which, however they may interest us in the review, were marked 
by a state of society, of manners, and of religion, by no means to 
be desired, and which are now succeeded by times of purer, 
though less gorgeous, brightness. 

Reference is made in Stow's description to the performance 
of vespers in the royal chapel, and it may be appropriate and 
interesting here to notice an account which is preserved of the 
choral establishment of the monarch. It appears that it included 
thirteen minstrels, whereof some were trumpets, some shawms, 
some pipes. Their pay was fourpence a-day, beside clothing and 
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Other rewards. They were allowed every evening four gallons of 
ale, three wax candles, six of pitch, and four billets of wood. 
Two servants were appointed to wait on them. Dinner was 
provided in a common hall. Besides the minstrels, there were 
eight choristers, placed under the direction of the dean, or "of 
the master of the song assigned to teach them."* Though this 
account does not refer to the Windsor establishment, yet that, in 
all probability, was of a similar kind. Of the banquets of that 
period we have also some full descriptions. Most persons have 
read of the entertainment once given, in the fifteenth century, by 
the Archbishop of York, when 104 oxen, 6 wild bulls, 1000 
sheep, 304 calves, as many swine, 2000 pigs, 500 stags, bucks, 
and roes, and 204 kids, were provided; besides 22,512 fowls, 
large and small, rare and common; with mountains of fish, 
pasties, tarts, and jellies; and rivers of ale and wine, to say 
nothing of twelve porpoises and seals. At the end of a sub- 
stantial course, it was not unfrequent in those days to introduce a 
dish called ** Subtilty," consisting of curious figures made of jellies 
and confectionary, to represent men and animals, or allegorical 
characters, illustrative of some event intended to be commemo- 
rated by the feast, with a label on them couched in quaint 
enigmatic language. 

During the reign of Edward IV. a serious collision occurred 
between the dean and canons of Windsor, and the alms-knights 
connected with the chapel. As early as the time of Henry VI, 
disputes had commenced respecting the allowances made to the 
latter, who complained of being deprived of their rights ; but in 
* " Pictorial History of EnglaQd/' toI. ii., p. 286. 
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the tenth year of Henry's reign, the arrears were appointed to 
be forthwith paid; and in case the treasurer of the college 
became negligent in future, he was to forfeit his own daily allow- 
ance until he settled the account with the alms-knights. But 
the differences between the parties afterwards became so serious, 
that an act of Parliament was passed in the twenty-second year 
of the reign of Edward IV., containing this clause: " That the 
dean and canons, and their successors, should for evermore be 
utterly quit and discharged from all manner of exhibition or 
charge of or for any of the said knights." " Tliis was, under 
cover," says Ashmole, 'Uhat the king had greatly augmented 
the number of the ministers of the chapel, and that the revenue 
was insufficient to maintain them and the alms-knights : but in 
the dean and canons' answer to the knights* petition to repeal 
this act, the cause is alleged for that some of these knights used 
their utmost endeavours before this act to incorporate them- 
selves, and to be exempt from the obedience and rule of the dean 
and canons. "• 

Some of the accounts preserved of the complaints made by 
the alms-knights about this time are very amusing. It seems 
that a last of red herrings, from the town of Yarmouth, was 
annually sent for the use of the college, and hence the alms- 
knights considered that they had a right to a share of the 
herrings: but they complained, that while the canons yearly 
caused the said herrings to be received at Yarmouth, and brought 
to Windsor at the cost of the common revenues of the college, 
the canons residentiary take care to divide the fishes among 
• " History of the Garter," p. 07. 
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themselves, excluding the knights from their portion ; yet they 
state, that the dean and six of the canons did hy no means 
approve of this arrangement, but thought that the herrings 
should he deemed part of the common revenues. The following 
is an extract on the subject, from the MSS. in the Ashmolean 
Museum, at Oxford : — 

" The said chanons embesille withdrawe yerely a last of rede 
herings which the towne of Yarmouth hath geven to the sus- 
tenance of the said collage generally and in speciall wordes as hit 
may appere more playnley by a copie of a dede therof made by 
the gevers whereof a copie to these presents is annexed.* Howe 
be it that the said chanons yerely make the said herings to be 
received at Yarmouth and brought to Wyndesore at the cost of 
the comon revenues of the said collage ageus the injuncions 
and the wille of the said deane, notwithstanding that the said 
herings is yerely devyded among the chanons residencers of the 
said collage. And yit the deane vj of the said chanons have 
full drelinged and ther names by ther owne handes writen set 
therto that the said herings shuld be part of the revenues and 
help to here the comon charge of the said collage as hit hath 
been used of olde tyme and as the said dede makith mencion." 

The breach between the canons and alms-knights has never 
been healed, and the latter still complain that they do not enjoy 
the rights which should accrue to them according to the will of 
the founder of the college. Into the merits of the question it is 
impossible for the writer to enter ; he would be glad to hear that 
the matter was adjusted to the satisfaction of both parties. 
* Temp. Henry VI. 
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Of the furniture of the castle, and the fashions of the court, 
during the reign of Edward IV., there are some curious illustra- 
tions to he found in an account written hy Louis of Bruges, Lord 
of Grauthuse, who paid a visit to the king and his queen, 
Elizabeth Woody ille. ** When the Lord of Grauthuse came to 
Windsor, my Lord Hastings received him, and led him to the 
far side of the quadrant (quadrangle), to three chambers where 
the king was tiien with his queen." These apartments were 
very richly hung with cloth of gold arras; and when he had 
spoken with the king, who presented him to the queen's grace, 
they then ordered the Lord Chamberlain, Hastings, to conduct 
him to his chamber, where supper was ready for him. After 
supper, he went to the queen's withdrawing room, where she 
and some of her ladies were playing at the marteaux,* and the 
rest at closheysf of ivory or other games. " In the morning," 
the writer proceeds, " when matins were done, the king heard 
in his own chapel (that of St. George, at Windsor Castle), 
Our Lady mass, which was most melodiously sung. When the 
mass was done, King Edward gave his guest a cup of gold, 
garnished with pearl. In the midst of the cup was a great 
piece of unicorn's horn, to my estimation seven inches in com- 
pass; and on the cover of the cup, a great sapphire. Then 
the king came into the quadrant. My lord prince, also, borne 
by his chamberlain, called Master Vaughan, bade the Lord 
Grauthuse welcome. Then the king took his guest into the 
little park, where they had great sport : there the king made 
him ride on his own horse, a right fair hobby, the which the 

* A game with balls, like marbles. -f- Nine-pins made of ivory. 
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king gave him. The king's dinner was ordained in the lodge 
in Windsor Park. After dinner, the king showed his guest 
his garden and vineyard of pleasure. Then the queen did 
ordain a great hanquet in her own apartments. And when 
they had supped, my Lady Elizabeth, the king's eldest daughter, 
danced with the Duke of Buckingham." The king, queen, 
and divers ladies and gentlemen, afterwards conducted their 
visiter to his apartments, which are described as being hung 
with white silk and linen cloth, and the floor covered with 
carpets. The bed was of down ; the sheets of Rennes cloth ; 
the counterpane, cloth of gold, furred with ermine ; the tester 
and ceiler also of the same material; the curtains of white 
sarcenet ; the head, suit, and pillows, of the queen's own order- 
ing. In the second chamber was another state bed, all white ; 
a couch, covered like a tent, and a cupboard. In the third 
chamber was a bath, covered with white cloth. All this indi- 
cates not only splendour, but comfort; and, indeed, every 
provision seems to have been made for the most luxurious 
entertainment of this great lord; for just after he had been 
in the bath, and was preparing for bed, there was sent to him, 
by order of the queen, "green ginger, divers syrups, comfits, 
and hipprocras." In the morning he took his cup with the 
king, and returned to Westminster, highly delighted, no doubt, 
with his visit to Windsor, and the hospitable reception he had 
experienced there.* 

But from all this splendour Edward was shortly after 

* The document from which this description is taken, is given in Miss 
Strickland's " Lives of the Queens of England," voL iii., p. 335. 
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snatched by the hand of death; leaving behind him the re- 
putation of possessing more mental vigour than the rival he 
had dethroned, but none of his gentleness and purity. He 
lies in St. George's Chapel, in the aisle opposite to that in 
which H^nry is entombed; — the grave, that mournful peace- 
maker, having long since quelled those animosities which 
for years rocked the kingdom with tempests, and deluged it 
with blood. Far different was the burial of this Yorkist king 
from the burial of him of Lancaster. The manner of Edward's 
interment, says an old historian, was this; — "The corpse was 
covered from the navel to the knees, and so laid upon a board 
for ten or twelve hours, that the lords temporal and spiritual, 
and the mayor of London and his brethren, might see him. 
Then he was seared. On the morrow, he was brought to the 
chapel of St. Stephen, where three masses were sung ; and at 
night he was watched by his nobles and servants. Eight days 
after, he was conveyed to Westminster, borne by knights' 
esquires, that were for his body ; having upon the corpse a rich 
and large black cloth of gold, with a cross of cloth of silver ; 
and above that a rich canopy of cloth imperial, fringed with 
gold and black silk, borne by four knights, having at the 
corners four banners, also borne by four knights. Lord Howard 
bore the banner before the body, the officers of arms about 
him on every side. In the hearse in Westminster Abbey, above 
the body and cloth of gold aforesaid, was a personage like to 
the similitude of a king, in habit royal, crowned with a crown 
royal on his head ; holding in one hand a sceptre, and in the 
other hand a ball of silver, gilt, with a cross patee. When the 
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mass and other solemnities were performed, the body was placed 
in a chariot drawn by six horses, and so went to Charing Cross, 
where the chariot was censed ; and from thence to Syon, 
where it was received that night with the usual ceremonies: 
from thence, on the next morning, they departed in good order 
to Eaton, where they were received by the procession of Wind- 
sor ; and at the castle gate, the Archbishop of York a^d the 
Bishop of Winchester censed the corpse: and from thence 
they passed to the new church, where, in the choir, was ordained 
a marvellous well-wrought hearse, being that night watched 
with a good company of nobles and esquires of the body, and 
was there buried with all solemnity."* 

A monument to the honour of Edward seems to have been in 
course of erection at Windsor during his lifetime, but was never 
completed. For this tomb the splendid piece of tabernacle work 
in iron, still remaining on the north side of the altar, was doubt- 
less intended to be the screen. In Lysson's "Berkshire," it is 
stated in a note, that Dr. Lind and Mr. Davis having very par- 
ticularly examined this curious specimen of art, reported that the 
frame is of worked bar iron, and that the small rich Gothic com- 
partments are of plate iron, cut with a stamp punch. The author 
received a corroboration of this opinion from the workmen of 
Messrs. Berridge and Sons, who were recently engaged in 
cleaning this elaborate piece of iron work. It has been gene- 
rally attributed to Quintin Matsys, the famous Antwerp black- 
smith and artist, but it appears that a certain John Tresilian, a 
smith, was employed about the time of Edward IV.'s death in 
* " Genealogical History of the Kings of England," p. 393. 
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executing certain works for the chapel, and his high wages in- 
dicate that he must have heen a workman of a very superior 
order ; hence it has heen suggested as not unlikely that Tresilian 
was the person who wrought the screen in question.* However 
that may have heen, the fame of Quintin Matsys would he still 
upheld hy his paintings, especially his admirahle picture of the 
Misers, in Windsor Castle. Other ornaments formerly marked 
the tomh of the Yorkish king. These consisted of trophies of 
honour, emhroidered with pearl and gold, and interwoven with 
ruhies, all of which are reported to have been removed during 
the Commonwealth. 

In the year 1789, the coffin of Edward IV. was discovered 
by some workmen. It was of lead, seven feet long, and was 
much compressed in some parts, and a little decayed. On 
opening it, the entire skeleton was found, measuring six feet 
three inches and a-half in length. Some brown hair was found 
lying near the skull and neck. The coffin also contained a 
liquid, which at the feet was three inches deep, and which Dr. 
Lind, who examined it, pronounced to be the result of the 
decomposition of the body.f 

Elizabeth Woodville (or, as it is spelt on her tomb, Widville) 
survived her royal husband, and at the same time survived her 
peace and happiness, for, after his decease, troubles came, wave 
on wave, with overwhelming force. After a series of misfor- 
tunes, she died at Bermondsey, where she had spent her last 
days in monastic seclusion. In her will, she said, *' I bequeath 

* See Introdaction to " Illustrations of Windsor Castle." 
f Gough's " Monumental Antiquities," vol. ii., p. 278. 
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my body to be biiried with the body of my lord at Windsor, 
without pompous interring or costly expenses thereabout;" a 
direction observed to the letter, if we are to believe an account 
of her funeral written by an eye-witness. "On Whitsunday, 
the Queen Dowager's corpse was conveyed by water to Windsor, 
and there privily through the little park conducted unto the 
castle, without any linging of bells or receiving of the Dean, 
but only accompanied by the Prior of the Charterhouse and 
Dr. Brent, Mr. Haute, and Mistress Grace, a bastard daughter 
of King Edward IV.,* and no other gentlewoman; and as it 
was told to me, the priest of the college received her in the 
castle (Windsor), and so, privily, about eleven of the clock, she 
was buried, without any solemn dirge done for her obit. On 
the morn, thither came Audley, Bishop of Rochester, to do the 
office, but that day nothing was done solemnly for her saving ; 
also a hearse, such as they use for the common people, with 
wooden candlesticks about it, and a black (pall) of cloth of 
gold on it, four candlesticks of silver gilt, each one having a 
taper of no great height. 

" On the Tuesday, hither came by water King Edward's three 
daughters, the Lady Anne, the Lady Katherine, and the Lady 
Bridget (the nun-princess), from Dartford, accompanied by the 
Marchioness of Dorset, the daughter of the Duke of Buckingham, 
the queen's niece; the daughter of the Marquis of Dorset; Lady 
Herbert, also niece to the queen ; Dame Katherine Gray ; Dame 
Guilford (governess to the children of Elizabeth of York) ; their 
gentlewoman walked behind the three daughters of the dead, 
Also, that Tuesday, came the Marquis of Dorset, son to the 




queen ; tlie Earl of Essex, her brother-in-law ; and the Viscount 
Welles, her son-in-law. And that night began the dirge. But 
neither at the dirge were the twelve poor men clad in black, but 
a dozen divers* old men, and they held old torches and torches* 
ends. And the next morning one of the canons, called Master 
Vaughan, sung Our Lady mass, at which the Lord Dorset offered 
a piece of gold ; he kneeled at the hearse's head. The ladies 
came not to the mass of requiem, and (he lords sat about in the 
quire. My Lady Anne came to offer the mass-penny, and her 
officers at arms went before her ; she offered the penny at the 
h^ad of the queen, wherefore she had the carpet and the cushion. 
And the Viscount Welles took his (wife's) offering, and Dame 
Katherine Gray bare the Lady Anne's train. Every one of the 
king's daughters offered. The Marquis of Dorset offered, a piece 
of gold, and all the lords at their pleasure. The poor knights of 
Windsor, dean, canons, yeomen, and officers-at-arms all offered ; 
and after mass the Lord Marquis paid the cost of the funeral." f 
The coffin of Elizabeth Widville was discovered about the 
same time as her husband's; and two other small coffins were 
found, one containing tlie body of the third son, George, who 
died in infancy ; and the other, the remains of the Princess Mary, 
who died at the age of fifteen, from whose coffin, through a 
narrow chink, it is said, there protruded a lock of pale gold 
hair, a touching remnant of departed beauty surviving the lapse 
of three long centuries. 



, 



* That is, dressed in the many-coloured garments of poverty. 
+ Anmdel MSS., 80. Miss Strickland's " lives of the Queens of England," 
vol. iii., p. 859. 
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From the period of the accession of Richard III. to the close 
of the fifteenth century, nothing of interest in connection with 
the castle remains to he noticed, except the erection of a huild- 
ing of no great extent on the north side of the main edifice, 
and extending just heyond the kitchen entrance. " Of two lofty 
oriels, on the complicated plan in fashion at that period, which 
originally decorated the north front; one has disappeared, and 
the other has suffered great wrong. The interior front has 
been also materially altered by Sir JefFry Wyatville, but with a 
judgment that has left its character unimpaired." * 

During the fifteenth century, many stirring scenes and cir- 
cumstances of poetic and moral interest mark the history of 
Windsor Castle, but it lacks the dazzling chivalry and pomp 
which poured such a stream of gorgeous radiance over its walls 
and courts and towers in the former century. Chivalry was 
dying away, a few fitful flashes only, now and then burst from 
its smouldering embers. Tournaments were less common than 
formerly. The introduction of fire-arms, and the civil wars 
between the houses of York and Lancaster, if not the growth of 
a better taste, contributed to produce a rapid decline in those 
chivalrous entertainments which had engrossed so much atten- 
tion in the time of Edward III. 

Society in England was certainly advancing. Commerce, 
which had budded during the fourteenth century, now yielded 
considerable fruit; and the influence of the revival of literature 
was felt to some extent. Those liberties too, which had been 
growing up in a former age, seem now to have attained greater 
♦ Introduction to " Illustrations of Windsor Castle." 
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consistency and power, and to have been more highly valued. 
In Windsor, for instance, we find that though no parliamentary 
return was made from the 7th of Edward II. to the 25th of 
Henry VI. ; after that period, the towns-people regularly availed 
themselves of their electoral privileges. A fresh breeze of the 
spirit of political liberty would appear to have fanned the bosoms 
of the inhabitants, and to have awakened them to the exercise of 
their dormant rights. " It were a strange misrepresentation of 
history," says Mr. Hallam, ** to assert that the constitution had 
attained anything like a perfect state in the fifteenth century; 
but I know not whether there are any essential privileges of our 
countrymen, any fundamental securities' against arbitrary power, 
so far as they depended on positive institution, which may not be 
traced to the time when the house of Plantagenet filled the 
throne." 

But during the fifteenth century preparations were making 
for a new order of things. Illustrious individuals were, in that 
age, raised up by Providence, who, under the divine blessing, 
were to produce throughout the world, the greatest and most 
beneficial revolution which ever occurred since the introduction 
of Christianity. Look at yonder artizan in the city of Mentz, 
inventing moveable types, and busily employed in his workshop 
in performing the mysteries of his new-found art. And look at 
yonder stranger walking on the shores of Andalusia, watching 
the setting sun, and speculating upon the unknown region then 
enlightened by its beams ; and at length, under the patronage of 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, going forth to discover^ and then 
returning again to proclaim, the existence of a new world. And 
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then mark that humhle cottage at Eislebeu, inhabited by a miner 
and his family, and see that little boy playing by the door and 
singing, for he is cheerful and loves music ; in his little frank and 
generous heart there is folded up an energy that is, ere long, to 
shoot like an electric flash over Europe and the world. You 
)Lnow these men — Guttenberg! Columbus! Luther! They lived 
far distant from each other, were born at distant intervals, and 
never met in this world; but they were all men of the fifteenth 
century; three greater never lived, and that Providence should 
send them within that space was an act of infinite bounty. 
Though we see them now apart, though personally they were 
unknown to each other, the potent influences their master-spirits 
exerted we shall presently witness, blended together, and tending 
to one grand result. They are three fountains, but they flow 
into a common stream ; one river watering every land, one ocean 
girdling the globe. We shall see the swelling flood as we stand 
amidst the scenes of Windsor in the sixteenth century. 
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HE opening of the sixteenth century found 
Henry VII. occupying the throne of England, 
occasionally residing at Windsor, and main- 
taining the pomp and pageantry of the Order 
of the Garter. It was there that, in the year 
1506, he received Philip the Fair, the hushand of the imbecile 
Joanna, Queen of Castile, and bestowed on him the honour of 
knighthood. Numerous allusions are made by Ashmole to the 
ceremonial of his installation, which seems to have been con- 
ducted with unusual splendour. The herald, with due solemnity, 
relates the afiair, and introduces, in black letter, the following 
quaint quotation, containing an account of the furniture of the 
castle : — " To wit, of the gret rich cobbord, which continually 
stode in the gret hall, which was all gilt plate, or of the gret 
and rich beds of estate, hangings of rich cloth of gold, or of the 
rich and sumptuous clothes of arras, with divers clothes of estate, 
both in the king's loggings, and in the King of Castile's loggings, 
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80 many chambers, hauUs, chappels, closettes, galleries, vfiih 
odir loggings, so richly and very well appointed, with divers odir 
things, that I suffice or cannot discern, and as I suppose few, or 
none that there were, that ever saw castell or odir loggings, in 
all things so well and richly appointed, and the gret continual 
fare, open household, so many noble men so well appareilled, 
and with so short wamyng heretofore as I think hath not 
been seen." 

It was during this visit at Windsor that the following con- 
versation occurred, which may be taken as illustrative of the 
crafty disposition which characterised Henry VII. Philip had 
been driven by storms on the coast of England, and contrary to 
his own wishes had visited Windsor. " * Sir,* said Henry to 
Philip, ' you have been saved upon my coast, I hope you will 
not suffer me to be wrecked on yours.' The latter asked what 
he meant. ' I mean,' said the king, ' that hair-brained wild 
fellow, the Earl of Suffolk,* who is protected in your dominions.' 
* I thought,' replied Philip, * your felicity had been above such 
thoughts ; but if it trouble you, I will banish him.' * These 
hornets,' said the king, * are best in their nests, and worst when 
they fly abroad. Let him be delivered to me.' ' That,' said 
Philip, * can I not do with my honour, and less with yours ; for 
you will be thought to have used me as a prisoner.' < Then,' 

* " The persecution of a Yorkist," says Mackintosh, who gives the con- 
versation from Bacon, " was still the favourite pursuit of the English monarch. 
He chose a moment of courteous and kind intercourse to sound Philip on the 
means of removing the jealousy, or satisfying the revenge, of which one of the 
most unhappy of these exiles was the object " — Histoky of England, 
vol. ii., p. 95. 




said the king, vfith ready shrewdness and craft, ' the matter is 
at an end ; for I will take that dishonour upon me, and so your 
honour is saved.^ Philip closed the conversation with equal 
quickness, and more honourable address ; * Sir, you give law to 
me, so will I to you. You shall have him; but upon your 
honour you shall not take his life.' The very ill-fated man in 
question was John de la Pole, the nephew of Edward IV. He 
was committed to the Tower on his arrival in England. The 
king kept the word of promise during the short sequel of his own 
reign, but left directions for perpetrating the perfidious murder 
among the dying injunctions to his son. Tlie command was not 
executed till the 30th of April, 1515, when Henry VIII. was 
about to invade France. It beuig said, that * the people were 
so well affected to the house of York, as that they might take 
Edmund de Pole out of the Tower and set him up,' it was thought 
fit that he should be despatched out of the way; whereupon 
they cut off his head." • 

The works in St. George's Chapel proceeded during the 
early part of the sixteenth century. The fan-groining of the 
roof, at the intersection of the cross of the chapel, was no doubt 
executed at that time ; and it occupies the place where, according 
to the original design for the chapel, a lantern was to have been 
erected. This contemplated addition to the beautiful structure 
does not, however, seem to have been altogether abandoned even 
after the completion of the groined roof, as allusion is made to it 
in records of a later date ; the lantern, consequently, must have 
been intended merely for external decoration. The fan-vaultings 
• Mackintosh's ** History of England," vol. ii., p. 96. 
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of the side-aisles of the choir, which are extremely fine, and have 
an imposing effect, were not executed till some years later. The 
occurrence in that part of the church of the royal arms, bearing 
a label, seems to indicate that the building was not completed 
till some period posterior to the birth of Edward VI., which 
happened in 1537; an assumption confirmed by the fact of an 
entry in the records of the Garter of that year, alluding to the 
finishing of the fabric of the church, and to its being paid for 
without delay. 

In connection with the chapel, there was a building erected in 
the year 1519, which requires at least a passing notice, lliere 
are some finely carved canopied niches, an embattled wall, and 
an old door-way built up in front of one of the houses opposite 
the north door of the chapel. This interesting architectural relic 
retains the following inscription : ** Edes pro sacellanorum et 
ohoriaiarum convivm extructie, A. D. 1519;" and forms a part 
of a building erected for " the lodging and dieting of such of the 
chantry priests, choristers, and stipendiary priests as had no 
certain place within the college where to hold commons in, but 
were constrained to eat their meals in sundry houses of the 
town." So runs the expression of the founder's design, who 
was a certain John Denton, Canon of Winlsor and Dean of 
Lichfield; at the latter of which places he erected a building 
of a similar kind. The house was provided originally with 
all needful furniture, and set apart for the use of the persons 
specified. It cost iS489 7s. Id.; and the following items of 
expense are still preserved in the Ashmolean MSS. The cost of 
furnishing the house was iS22 lOs. ; the hall, £2 14<. ; the 
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pantry, £2 6s, 6d. ; the kitchen, £(i 1 U. 7^d, ; the cook's cham" 
her, lis, ^^d, ; the storehouse, £7 6s, Sd,; and sundries, £2, 
Honest John Denton no douht thought that the hospitable roof 
he had reared would be preserved, in perpetuo, as a friendly 
shelter for the poor priests and choristers who had no settled 
home; that the hall would ever witness the well-spread table; 
and the kitchen smile with roasting fires for the use of his bene- 
ficiaries: but, long since, all has disappeared except the door- 
way, which trifling fragment is incorporated with one of the 
prebendal houses. The building has shared the fate of the 
prayers for his soul, which he requested that the choristers sho\ild 
offer as they entered the chapel — both are alike forgotten ; and 
the quaint-looking inscription which is seen over the old arch, is 
the only memento remaining of the kind-hearted canon.* 

During the reign of Henry VIII., the chief addition made to 






* " This house, called the * New Commons/ has for many years been con- 
verted into one of the canons' houses, and during the time that Lord Francis 
Seymour was possessed of it in his right as canon, he caused to be removed 
several figures in old stained glass, which were in an east window, in a long 
inner room at the top of the house, intended most probably for a library for 
the chantry priests and choristers : the figures were half-lengths of Aristotle, 
Plato, and Socrates, as the inscription under them showed. The faces were 
very fine, and in high preservation, but the drapery was broken and very much 
damaged. 

" In the window of the buttery, looking into the hall, were the remains of 
two round panes of stained glass, which exhibited a barrel or tun, or; charged 
with a scallop shell, argent; having these letters D E N in the middle of it, 
which, according to the fashion of those times, is clearly a rebus for Denton — 
the name of the founder. 

" He assisted in the erection of a similar building at Lichfield." — ^MS. Note 
in a copy of the " History of Windsor," in the Dean and Chapter's Library. 
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the castle was the gateway which still hears his name.* Though 
Qonsiderahly repaired and renewed, it still retains much of its 
original character. The rose, portcullis, and fieur de lu, the 
hadges of the monarch, continue to ornament the exterior front 
of the huilding; and on the other side of the gateway, facing 
the chapel, there is a specimen of those wide windows which 
characterised the Tudor-Gothic style of domestic architecture. 
Another relic of the same period, of a different character, yet 
illustrative of the state of the arts at that time, is a heautifully 
wrought shield, preserved in the guard-room of the castle. This 
was presented to Henry VIII. hy Francis I., at the memorahle 
interview of those sovereigns on the Field of the Cloth of Gold* 
It was executed hy the famous sculptor and engraver, Benvenuto 
Cellini, whose strangely romantic history, written by himself, 
presents a lively picture of the state of the arts, and of the habits 
of society on the continent of Europe at the time in which he 
lived ; hence the shield in question, besides the interest attached 
to it as a work of art, connects with it historical associations 
almost as numerous and splendid as the groups of figures which 
it so elaborately represents. 

Edward, Duke of Buckingham, ^a distinguished favourite of 
Henry VIII., attended him at the memorable interview with 
Francis, to which reference has just been made. But, like 
others of Henry's favourites, he at length excited his displeasure, 
and was condemned for treason in the year 1521. Being a 
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* He also enlarged the Home Pork by the addition of certain lands in 
Windsor and Datchet, the property of Sir John Norris, for which he gave 
in exchange certain estates at Wallingford, Swincome, and Ewehn. 



Knight of the Garter, he was therefore degraded from tlie noble 
order; treason being one of the chief ojSences for which the 
penalty of degradation is inflicted. The ceremony connected 
with the removal of his arms and ensigns from the stall he 
occupied in St George's Chapel, is thus described by Ashmole ; 
and, in illustration of the ancient forms connected with such a 
proceeding, it is here introduced. Garter was sent to demand 
the badges of his knighthood. He then took down his achieve- 
ments in the royal chapel. First, he " read aloud the instru- 
ment of degradation ; after which, one of the heralds, who was 
placed ready on a ladder, set to the back ofthe|convict knight's 
stall, at the words "expelled and put from among the arms," 
took his crest, and violently cast it down into the choir; after 
that, his banner and sword: and when the publication was 
read out, all the officers of arms spurned the achievements out 
of the choir into the body of the church ; first, the sword, then 
the banner, and, last of all, the crest ; so out of the west door* 
thence to the bridge, and over the ditch.'* 

During the reign of Henry VIII., the Order of the Garter 
seems to have flourished in all its splendour. The taste of the 
monarch could not fail to delight in its gorgeous pageants. He 
directed his attention to the statutes of the Order, and in the 
fourteenth year of his reign introduced some alterations, which 
are described and discussed by Ashmole and Austis with as 
much profound attention as if they were the laws of the empire, 
upon which the fortunes and lives of millions depended. In 
connection with this very important reformation, an account is 
preserved of a magnificent cavalcade of the sovereign and 
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knights to Windsor on the eve of the grand feast, and as there 
is something graphic in this description we shall take the liberty 
of quoting it. 

" On May the 27th, being Friday, the king removed from 
Richmond toward his castle of Windsor, and appointed them at 
about one o'clock at afternoon the same Friday, that all noblemen 
and other, who should wait upon his grace, should be ready 
between Richmond and Hounslow to attend upon him; and in 
consideration of a scarcity and straitness of lodging, as well as in 
avoiding and in eschewing the corrupt air, every nobleman was 
taxed and rated to a certain number of horse : — i. e., every duke 
at 60 horse ; a marquis at 50 ; an earl at 40 ; a baron at 30 ; 
every bachelor knight at 20, and no other knight or nobleman 
to have above 16 with their carriages and all. And the king, 
thus right nobly accompanied, rode to Colebroke, and at the 
sign of the Katherine Wheel, the king took his courser, and his 
henchman, rightly apparelled, followed; and also the king's 
horsejof state, led ; Garter King of Arms wore his coat of arms; 
the Lord Richard Fox, Bishop of Winchester and Prelate of the 
Order, with many other great estates, gave their attendance on 
his highness. The queen and the ladies and their companies 
stood in the field at the town's end, beside the highway towards 
Windsor, to see the king's noble company pass by, and then the 
queen rode to the ferry next way to the castle. The king rode by 
Slow^ and so to Eton College, where all they of the college stood 
along in manner of procession, receiving his grace after their 
custom. 

"The king entered Windsor with his great horses, that is 
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to say, nine coursers, with nine children of honour upon them ; 
and the master of the king's horses upon another great courser's 
back, following them, having and leading the king's horse of 
estate in his hand, that is to say, a rich courser with a rich 
saddle, and trapped and garnished, following the king; and so 
entered the castle. 

" At the castle gate the ministers of the college received the 
king with procession ; and the king and knights of the order, at 
the church door, took their mantles and entered the choir, and 
stood before their stalls till the sovereign had offered and returned 
to his stall; then every knight offered according to his, as by 
statute is ordained, and entered their stalls; which was a long 
ceremony, or ever they had all offered, because of the great 
number of knights that were then present, which were nineteen 
in number beside the sovereign. The offering done — ^putting off 
their mantles at the church door— all rode before the king from 
the college unto the quadrate of the castle, and so conveyed his 
highness to his lodgings. The king had attendant on him all the 
officers at arms, wearing their coats of arms, and all his trum- 
peters which blew the entry of the king all the time of the said 
entry." 

Leaving this flourish of trumpets, which may serve as no 
inappropriate introduction of the distinguished character now to 
be noticed, we will call attention for a moment to Cardinal 
Wolsey, in connection with that elegant chapel which was given 
him by Henry, and which has ever since been designated by his 
name. At the time of which we have just been speaking, 
Wolsey was enjoying the zenith of his master's favour : rising 
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from an obscure origin, he had mounted above the rank of 
nobles to be second in the kingdom; and' only on the 
throne was Henry greater than he. Having received from tbe 
monarch the princely donation of the tomb-house attached to the 
royal chapel, Wolsey intended that it should be a fit mausoleum 
for his remains. We should expect that the man who raised the 
splendid palace of Hampton, and who lived in a state of pomp 
which crowned heads might envy, would prepare for himself 
some proud memorial to cover his ashes when removed from 
the scenes of his ambitious life. History testifies that this 
was the case. Lord Bacon states, that the monument of Wolsey 
was far to exceed that of Henry VII. at Westminster. It was 
of white and black marble, with eight brazen columns around it, 
and four others in the shape of candlesticks. It was the work 
of Benedetto, a Florentine artist, who began it in 1524, and in 
the course of five years received 4250 ducats for his labours, 
beside ^80 13«. expended upon the gilding, which by that 
time was only half completed. The work was never finished. 
The fall of the cardinal from his lofty position interrupted its 
progress, and it long stood a splendid ruin, emblematical of its 
founder. On his removal to York, he sent instructions to 
Cromwell to procure for him his image, with such part of the 
tomb as it might please the king to grant him, in order that he 
might dispose of it in the chapel for his burial, which, he adds, 
" is likely, by reason of my heaviness, to be shortly." • Some 
portion of the tomb remained in the chapel till the year 1646, 
when it wa? sold by order of parliament, under the description 
• Fidde's « Life of Wolsey." 
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of defaced brass, for £600, and the money given to Colonel Yenn^ 
at that time governor of Windsor Castle ; but the sarcophagus of 
black marble, under which the cardinal intended to slumberi 
was preserved ; and after lying neglected for many years, was at 
length appropriated as a covering for Nelson's tomb in St. Paul's 
Cathedral; so that one of England's greatest heroes now rests 
under the identical slab intended for England's proudest church- 
man. 

This interesting story of Wolsey's Chapel, connects Windsor 
both with his prosperity and fall — his pride and humiliation. 
As we stand and look upon the hoary edifice, visions of the past 
flit before us, and we seem to see the cardinal in gold and velvet;, 
seated on his mule, richly caparisoned, slowly riding up to the 
castle from the new gateway of his master, followed by an endless 
train of attendants, and pausing to look at his own chapel, and 
to inspect the works; dreaming, no doubt, that the sun of his 
glory would never set, and that the splendours of his life would 
linger around his tomb: — and then, anon, the scene changes, 
and we see him at Leicester broken down with misfortune 
and despair, — 

" Lodged in the abbey ; where the reverend abbot. 
With all his convent, honourably received him : 
To whom he gave these words : — * O father abbot, 
An old man, broken with the storms of state. 
Is oome to lay his weary bones among ye : 
Give him a little earth for charity.' " 

Had Wolsey fallen under the frown of his capricious master 

in the course of pursuits formed for the public good and the 

interests of religion, he would have fallen ** a blessed martyr ; " 
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but as it was, he could indulge in no reflections on his past life 
calculated to console him in his last hours ; nor has he left any- 
thing for posterity to admire but his talents and munificence. 
He sunk into a humble grave, if in any sense a martp*, a 
martyr of ambition. 

The fall of Wolsey is connected with the rise of one whose name 
has excited the interest, and whose ultimate fate has commanded 
the pity, of successive generations — we allude to Anna Boleyn. 
There, under that old gateway which bears his name, 'tis said 
that Henry came to meet her, when she entered the castle under 
the sunshine of his favour and his love ; and there, too, in the 
old presence-chamber, attired, as we are told, in velvet and 
ermine, she was created a peeress of the realm, and had the 
coronet of a marchioness placed on her brow as a prelude to her 
elevation to the queenly throne, whence Catherine, the faithful 
wife of the tyrant, had been hurled. Poor Anna! Twas an 
unhappy hour when the eye of Henry first fastened on her ; and 
the ceremonial of her elevation to the peerage, was but like the 
binding of the fillet round the neck of the victim on its way to 
the sacrifice. 

Not long after Anna Boleyn 's rise, a circumstance took place 
at Windsor, which, for the sake of chronological order, we may 
here introduce, though the subject but ill harmonises with the 
tale we have just told, and that which is to follow. In the year 
1536, a rebellion took place in the north, arising out of the 
strong opposition which was felt to the king's ecclesiastical 
proceedings. It seems that an unhappy butcher living in the 
neighbourhood of Windsor, somewhat sympathised with the 
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northern insurgents, and prevailed upon a priest whom he knew, 
to espouse their cause and preach in their favour. So said 
report. In proof of the butcher's treason, it was alleged, that 
when he was serving lus customers with mutton, and some 
economical gentleman or dame beat him down in price, he 
would say, " Nay, I had rather the good fellows of the north had 
it, and a score more of the best I have, than I would so sell it.'* 
That was enough ; the priest and butcher were accused, " wliile 
the king was lying at Windsor," and having confessed to the 
crime, were adjudged to death; the priest being hanged on a 
tree at the foot of Windsor bridge, and the butcher on a new 
pair of gallows erected before the castle-gate.* 

But history tells us of some very different characters who 
lived in Windsor, and who fell victims to Henry's ecclesiastical 
tyranny ; and their story is worthy of remembrance so long as 
there are human hearts to execrate the fiendish spirit of perse> 
cution, and sympathise with the sufferers for conscience sake. 

It was in the year 1544, that Robert Testwood was added to 
the choir of the Royal Chapel ; he was a man who, in addition 
to his musical talents, seems to have possessed no small share of 
vivacity and wit. His professional qualifications, and his con- 
versational powers appear to have recommended him to the high 
favour of the dean and canons, at whose tables he was often 
entertained. But circumstances soon occurred which brought 
Testwood into no small trouble. He had imbibed some of the 
principles of the Lutheran Reformation, at that time deemed by 
the heads of the church in England extremely heretical ; and in 
* Holinshed. 
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the course of his conversation with the clergy, he ventured to 
express his views. Having declared his opinion in favour of the 
ecclesiastical supremacy of the king, just before it was established 
by act of parliament, and while the authority of Rome was still 
deemed paramount by the canons of Windsor, he exposed himself 
to the censure of the church, if not something worse ; but before 
they could complain of him to the dean, who happened then to 
be absent, the act of supremacy was passed; and when they 
thought to bring Testwood into difficulty, to their no small 
surprise, the dean announced to them the decision of parliament^ 
and commanded that the Pope's pardons, which hung about the 
chapel, should be brought to him into the chapter, when he 
threw them into the fire and burnt them before their faces* 
** Whereat," says honest John Fox, *' the canons were all stricken 
in a dump." But Testwood did not always thus escape; nor 
were his offences in the eyes of the clergy always so trivial. 
Windsor was at that time the resort of pilgrims ; multitudes from 
the most distant part of England flocked to the shrine of the 
" good King Henry," to offer their gifts of candles and waxen 
images, and repeat their prayers to the saintly monarch. Along 
the southern aisle of the choir they might be seen crowding 
together to enjoy the privilege of kissing his holy spur, and 
having his sacred hat, that cure for the head-ache, placed upon 
their brows. Behind the high altar, also, there stood an alabaster 
figure of the Virgin, which was another point of attraction, and 
was surrounded by large groups of worshippers, who devoutly 
touched and kissed the holy image. It happened one afternoon 
as Testwood was walking through the church, seeing the people 
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round Henry's shrine, that his spirit was stirred within him, and 
he could not refrain firom expostulating with such misguided 
devotees ; some of whom were so convinced hy his arguments and 
appeals, that they promised they would return on these pil- 
grimages no more. Animated by his success with them, he 
approached the party round the Virgin, when, in the warmth of 
his zeal, he lifted up his key and broke off the nose of the image. 
This created no small excitement, and a lawyer in the town, of 
the name of Simons, picking up the broken nose, put it in his 
pocket, saying, significantly, ''That shall be a dear nose to 
Test wood some day." 

" Now," says Fox, " many were offended with Testwood, — the 
canons for speaking against their profit; the wax-sellers, for 
hindering their market; and Simons, for the image's nose; and 
more than that, there were men of the canons who threatened to 
kill him." Still Testwood was little intimidated; for soon after, 
on a relic Sunday, when every man appeared with a relic in his 
hand, this chorister had none. '^Take this," said the sexton, 
and gave him Becket's rochet, hut the chorister refused to take 
k; again came a verger with St. George's dagger, and would 
fain have put it into Testwood's hands, but again he declined to 
accept any relic. Testwood then went up to one of the canons, 
who was arrayed in a golden cope, and pointing to a certain Mr. 
Hake, waggishly remarked, '' Now if he had his horse and St. 
Martin's cloak, and Mr. John Shorn 's boots, with King Henry's 
spurs and his hat, he might ride where he would." Nor did 
Testwood stop here. At that time a paper was put up at the 
door of the choir, extolling the merits of the Virgin. Just before 
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the commencement of service one day, as the dean was going in, 
and crossing himself with holy water, this incomgible chorister 
passed by, and tore down the paper. "Testwood," said the 
dean, calling him to his stall, " how dare you be so bold as to 
pull down that paper?" "Master," said the undaunted Test- 
wood, " how could you suffer such a paper to be put up ? be not 
offended with what I have done, for I shall stand to it." 

On another occasion, when a hymn to the Virgin was sung 
by one of the choir, this indomitable opponent of the worship of 
the saints, rather indecorously expressed his disapprobation, by 
introducing in the counter verse, the opposite of what had just 
been repeated. All this could not fail to rouse the indignation of 
his ecclesiastical superiors, whose vengeance^ as we shall soon see, 
fell in a fiery shower on his devoted head. There were others in 
Windsor who sympathised with Testwood in his antipapal notions 
and feelings. The churchwarden of the parish was of this class, 
and he loudly complained of idle tales about the Virgin which 
the vicar told in his sermons. A preaching priest, named 
Anthony Pearson, was another of these early Protestants ; and 
so was Marbeck, the organist of the Royal Chapel, and the 
composer of the solemn and venerable notes set to the responses, 
which are still in use in our cathedrals. The Book of Common 
Prayer noted by him, still exists ; printed in 1550, by Richard 
Grafton, the king's printer. He was also the first man who 
made a Concordance of the English Bible. Of the latter under- 
taking he gave an account to the Bishop of Salisbury, by whom 
he was examined on the charge of heresy. Fox thus records it 
in his " Acts and Monuments : — " 
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" When Thomas Matthew's Bible came first out in print, I 
was much desirous to have one of them ; and being a poor man, 
not able to buy one of them, determined with myself to borrow 
one amongst my friends, and to write it forth. And when I had 
written out the five books of Moses, in fair great paper, and 
was entered on the book of Joshua, my friend. Master Turner, 
chanced to steal upon me unawares, and seeing me writing out 
the Bible, asked me what I meant thereby; and when I told 
him the cause, ' Tush,' said he, * thou goest about a vain and 
tedious labour ; but this were a profitable work, for thee to set 
out a Concordance in English.* * A Concordance,' said I, * what 
is that ? ' Then he told me it was a book to find out any word 
in the whole Bible by the letter ; and that there was such an 
one in Latin already. Then I told him I had no learning to go 
about such a thing. * Enough,' said he, * for that matter, for it 
requireth not so much learning as diligence ; and seeing thou art 
so painful a man, and one that cannot be unoccupied, it were a 
good exercise for thee.' And this, my lord, is all the instiiiction 
that ever I had, before or after, of any man."* 

Poor John Marbeck may be regarded as tlie first to lead the 
way in a humble but useful walk of English Biblical literature ; 
and his diligence in the study of the sacred volume, presents a 
beautiful instance of the avidity with which the common people, 
at the time of the Reformation, availed themselves of the means 
of scriptural instruction. 

The above-mentioned persons, and some others whom Fox 
names, were the fathers of Protestantism in the town of Windsor; 



* Fox, vol. ii. p. 463. 
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^ and Testwood, Pearson, Filmer, and Marbeck were, in the year 
1544, all committed to the town gaol to take their trial under the 
act of six articles, or " whip with six strings," as it was called, and 
bloody strings they were.* St. Anne's day was fixed for their 
trial, and because a sufficient number of Papists in the town 
could not be found willing to fill up the jury, the farmers occu- 
pying the dean and canons' property were summoned to attend. 
The accused were all found guilty, and condemned to the stake ; 
but Marbeck was afterwards pardoned. " All night long,*' says 
the martyrologist, *' till dead sleep took them, were they calling 
on God for his aid and strength, and praying for their perse- 
cutors, which of blind zeal and ignorance had done they wist not 
what, that God of his merciful goodness would forgive tiiem, and 
turn their hearts to the love and knowledge of his blessed and 
holy word : yea, such heavenly talk was amongst them that night, 
that the hearers watching the prison without, whereof the sheriff 
himself was one, with divers gentlemen more, were constrained 
to shed plenty of tears, as they themselves confessed, "f They 
were condemned on the Thursday, and on the following Saturday 
were conducted from their prison through the town to a field just 
by where Travers' College now stands ; and having expressed at 



* The town gaol was at that time in St Alban's street, near the Castle- 
hill, where it remained till a comparatively recent period ; when George III. 
caused it to be removed, and a new prison to be built at the foot of George 
street It is said, that the monarch was induced to do this by the annoyance 
he received from the prisoners, who were in the habit of looking at him through 
the bars of their cells, as he came down from the castle, and crying, ** God save 
the king ! God save the king ! We wish your miyesty would let us out" 

+ Fox, vol. ii.,'p. 467. 
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the stake sentiments of the utmost confidence and hope, though 
in that quaint language which was the fashion of the day, they 
meekly yielded to their fate, and so in a car of fire ascended 
to the skies. " Many who saw their patient suffering," says 
Fox, ** confessed that they could have found it in their hearts to 
suffer with them.*' 

Their enemies, it appears, encouraged by their death, pre- 
pared to give information respecting some other suspected 
heretics, but in this they overshot the mark, and brought down 
retribution on themselves. For as the king was one day hunting 
in Guildford park, he met with the sheriff and Sir Humphrey 
Foster, and inquired how the laws were executed at Windsor. 
They told him the tale of the execution of these poor men, and 
said that it went much against their consciences to condemn 
them ; when Henry, with how much sincerity we do not under- 
take to say, exclaimed, '<Alas! poor innocents!" and on his 
retuni, caused Simons and one Dr. London, who were extremely 
active in searching out heretics, to be apprehended. In conse- 
quence of this, they were convicted of perjury, and sentenced to 
ride round Windsor, Reading, and Newbury, with papers on 
their heads, and their faces towards the horses* tails. The 
circumstance of Henry*s causing these Papists to be punished for 
their zeal against Protestantism, after he had approved of the 
act of six articles, is strikingly illustrative of his capricious 
temper; which was, in truth, a two-edged sword, inflicting 
wounds on both parties, and glutting itself in the blood of friends 
as well as foes. That spot where the martyrs fell is holy ground, 
and strange it is, that in all the histories of Windsor, among all 
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the splendid associations of royalty and chivalry, and love and 
poetry, which its name calls forth, no allusion, as far as we 
rememher, should be made to those men, who, though humble 
in their day, are now, we doubt not, saints in heaven, with 
crowns more radiant than the princely owners of that castle ever 
wore. But so it is — 

" Their blood was shed 
In confiimation of the noblest claim — 
Our claim to feed upon immortal truth, 
To walk with God, to be divinely free, 
To soar, and to anticipate the skies; 
Yet few remember them. They lived unknown 
'Till persecution dragged them into fame, 
And chased them up to heaven. Their ashes flew. 
No marble tells us whither. With their names 
No bard embalms and sanctifies his song ; 
And history, so warm on meaner themes. 
Is cold on this." 

Another of the victims, who formed the mighty holocaust 
that Henry offered up to the moloch of tyranny, and whose name 
is connected with Windsor, has shared a different fate from the 
humble martyrs whom we have just descnbed, — we mean the 
gallant Earl of Surrey. He was executed on a vague charge of 
high treason, on the 13th of January, 1547, at the very time that 
^he unhappy monarch was lying on his death-bed. In his early 
days he had spent much of his time in Windsor Castle, with its 
** large green courts, and ladies bright, and dances short, and 
secret groves," as he tells us in one of his curious poems, written 
in the round tower, when a prisoner there for the enormous 
offence of eating meat in Lent. This touching lament over his 
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byegone joys, composed on the spot, and the verses iii celebration 
of his love of the fair Geraldine, one of the beauties of the court) 
have shed over Windsor Castle a gleam of poetic beauty, mingling 
with the light which the name and poetry of James of Scotland 
have left shining there, but, as it must be acknowledged, far less 
pure. For this love of his for Geraldine was either purely 
fictitious, or, what was worse, a passion for a girl of thirteen (the 
age of Lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald at the time he wrote his poem), 
cherished, too, several years after his own marriage. Still it is 
but just to speak of Surrey as a poet in terms of praise. He was 
one of the first to gather flowers from the soil of Italian litera- 
ture, and transplant them into England — to mould the English 
language into the form of blank verse— and to impart to it 
something of modern elegance.* The following verses, in which 
he gives an animated description of Windsor Castle and its 
associations, afford a specimen of his poetical talents :-*■• 

" So crael prison, how coulde betyde, alas ! 

As proude Windsor ; where I, in lust and joy, 

With a kinge's sonne my childishe yeres did passe. 

In greater feast than Priam's sonnes of Troye. 

" Where eche swete place retnmes a taste full sower^ 

The large grene conrtes where we were wont to hove ,•+ 
With eyes cast up into the mayden's tower, 
And easie sighes, such as men draw in love. 

" The statelie seates, the ladies bright of hewe, 
The daunoes shorte, long tales of great delight ; 
With wordes and lookes, that tygers could but rewe, 
Where eche of us did pleade the other's right 



• " Introduction to Literature of Europe," vol. i., p. 588. 
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" The palme-play • where, dispoyled for the game,f 
"With dazed yies, oft we by gleams of love 
Have mist the bell, and got sight of oar dame, 
To bate her eyes which kept the leads above. 

" The gravel ground, with sieves tied on the helme, 
On fomyng horse, with swordes and frendly hartes ; 
With cheare t as though one should another whelme. 
Where we have fought and chased oft with dartes. 

" The secret groves, which oft we made resounde. 
Of pleasant playnt, and of our ladies' praise ; 
Recording ofte what grace eche one had founde. 
What hope of speede, what drede of long delayes. 

" The wilde forest, the clothed holtes II with grene, 
With raynes avayled,§ and swift y breathed horse ; 
With crie of houndes, and meny blasts betwene. 
Where we did chase the fearful harte of force. 

" The wide vales IT eke, that harbourd us eche night. 
Wherewith, alas, reviveth in my brest 
The swete accord ! Such slepes as yet delight, — 
The pleasant dreames, the quiet bed of rest. 

" The secret thoughts imparted with such trust, 
The wanton talke, the divers change of play ; 
The fiieudship swome, eche promise kept so just. 
Wherewith we past the winter night away. 

" And with this thought the bloud forsakes the face. 
The tears berayne my cheeks of deadly hewe; 
The which as sone as sobbing sighs, alas, 
Upsupped have, thus I my plaint renewe. 

* Game at balls. f Rendered unfit or unable to play. t Looks. 
II Thick woods. § Loosened reins. If Walls. 
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" Oh I place of blisse, renewer of my woes ! 
Give me accompt, where is my. noble fere,* 
Whom in thy walles thou dost eche night enclose 
To others leefe, but unto me most dere? 

" Eccho, alas, that doth my sorrow rew, 

Retumes thereto a hollow sound of playnte; 
Thus I alone, where all my freedom grew. 
In prison pine with bondage and restrainte : 

" And with remembrance of the greater griefe. 
To banish th' lesse, I find my chief reliefe."+ 

The days of Henry were now numbered. He left the world 
to appear before a more equitable tribunal than his own, about a 
week after the execution of the accomplished and ill-fated Surrey. 

The magnificent funeral of the departed monarch, and the 
splendid tomb he intended to have had erected over his 
remains, require some notice. The most minute details rela- 
tive to both of them have been preserved. " After lying in state 
at Whitehall, the king's body," says an old historian, " set for- 
wards towards Windsor in a stately chariot, his effigies lying 
upon the coffin, with the true imperial crown on the head, and 
under it a night-cap of black satin, set full of precious stones ; 
and appareled with robes of crimson velvet, furred with minever, 
powdered with ermine, the collar of the Garter, with the .order 
of St. George, about the neck ; a crimson satin doublet embroi- 
dered with gold, two bracelets of gold about the wrists, set with 
stones and pearl, a fair armoury sword by his side, the sceptare 
in the right hand, the ball in the left, a pair of scarlet hose, 

* Compaaiion. + "Songs and Sonnettes of Henry, Earle of Surrey," 1557. 
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crimson velvet shoes, gloves on the hands, and several diamond 
rings on the fingers ; drawn hy eight great horses, trapped with 
hlack, adorned with escutcheons, and a shafiedon on their heads, 
on each of which rode a child of honour carrying a hannerol of 
the king's arms." They reached Sion that night, and there, 
according to a MS. in the Sloane Collection, quoted hy Miss 
Strickland, the leaden coffin heing shaken hy the carriage, the 
pavement of the place was wetted with the monarch's hlood, and 
in the morning a dog was seen licking it up, in fulfilment, some 
thought, of a certain friar's prediction, who compared Henry to 
Ahah, and threatened him with a similar fate to that of the king 
of Israel.* However that might he, it is certain, that the con- 
vent at Sion, where the corpse was lodged, had heen the prison- 
house of Catherine Howard; and that the day of the funeral 
tarrying tliere, was the day following the fifth anniversary of 
her execution. After reposing there, " the next morning ahout 
six o'clock, after the third sound of the trumpets, the whole com- 
pany (the Marquis of Dorset heing chief mourner) proceeded for 

* Fuller, in his own quaint style, thus notices the above rumour, in 
connection with others which prevailed after Henry's death: — " As for the 
report of Sanders, that King Henry, perceiving the pangs of approaching 
death, called for a great bowl of white wine, and drinMng it oflf, should say to 
the company, * We have lost all;' it is enough to say, it is the report of 
Sanders. As loud a lie is it which he affirmeth, that the last words heard 
from his mouth, were * the monks, the monks,' and so gave up the ghost. 
This may go hand in hand with what another Catholic relates, that a black 
dog (he might as truly have said a blue one) licked up his blood ; whilst the 
stench of his corpse could be charmed with no embahning, though indeed there 
was no other noisomeness than what necessarily attendeth on any dead body of 
equal corpulency."— Fuller's " Church History," vol. ii., p. 132. 
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Windsor, and brought the corpse to the Castle College gate, 
about one of the clock ; from which place to the west door of the 
church a large way was railed on both sides, and hung round 
with black cloth and escutcheons; the church and choir being 
likewise hung round with black. The Bishops of Winchester, 
London, and Ely, in their pontificals, with the subdean of the 
king's chapel, and the singing men of the same, and the Dean 
of Windsor, with the canons and the whole choir, received the 
corpse at the aforesaid place ; whence, *' after censing and such 
like ceremonies, it was carried into the church, the singing men 
of the King's Chapel on the right hand, and they of Windsor on 
the left, preceding it. Thus the eflSgy was first conveyed into 
the choir by divers knights and gentlemen ; and then the coffin 
by sixteen yeomen with black staves in their hands, was brought 
into a hearse, made in the midst of the choir, under which was 
provided a goodly vault to bury the corpse in, over which was 
laid a grate, whereon stood the said hearse with the coffin and 
picture." The hearse consisted of thirteen pillars, and weighed 
4000 lbs., having about it twelve banners of descent. 

After remaining in the chapel all night, on the next day, 
about four o'clock, began the communion of the Trinity ; when 
" after an offering of gold by the chief mourner, of the Knights of 
the Garter to St. George, and of the king's hatchments, ban- 
nerols and banners, and other trophies, as also of the king's 
horse richly trapped, came four gentlemen ushers, and took away 
the pall of cloth of tissue (the picture being conveyed away 
before by six knights into the vestry) ; after which, sixteen strOug 
yeomen of the guard took the coffin, and with five strong linen 
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towels, which they had for their fees, let it into the vault (near 
unto the hody of Queen Jane Seymour, his third wife), the grate 
being first taken away; then the Lord Chamberlain, the Lord Great 
Master, Mr. Treasurer, Mr. Comptroller, and the Sergeant 
Porter breaking their white staves upon their heads in three 
parts, as did likewise all the gentlemen ushers, threw them into 
the grave, when Garter, assisted by the Bishops of Canterbury 
and Durham, declared the state and the name of the most 
godly prince their master. King Edward VL Thus the funeral 
ending, the trumpet sounded in the rood-loft, and the company 
departed."* 

In Henry's will he commanded that his body should be 
interred in the choir of Windsor, midway between the state 
and the high altar, and that there should be made as soon as 
convenient — if it were not done in his lifetime — an honourable 
tomb for his bones to rest in, which he describes as " well 
onward and almost made therefor already," with a fair grate 
about it. Tliis tomb Speed describes in his history, with a 
minuteness of detail that occupies a closely printed folio page. 
It was to be twenty feet broad and twenty-eight feet high, with 
pillars of oriental stone; the capital and bases copper gilt 
Figures of the king and the queen were to be placed on black 
marble slabs; images of the prophets, the apostles and evan- 
gelists, John the Baptist, and St. George, were to be erected 
five feet in height; and numbers of angels and children, none 
of them less than two feet and a half high, were to adorn this 
transcendant piece of monumental architecture. The mystery 
* " Genealogical History of the Kings of England," p. 464. 
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of the "Life of Christ" was to be sculptured; epitaphs for the 
king and the queen were to be introduced; and ornaments of 
various kinds, enamelled and gilt, were to be scattered around. 
The number of statues was to be six hundred and thirty-four, 
with forty-four "histories," or bas-reliefs; the whole to be 
surmounted by a statue of the king on horseback. This costly 
plan was never executed, and its details remain on tlie pages of 
the old historian, a monument of the monarch's pride.* 

The name of Henry VIII. is generally identified with the 
English Reformation ; but it is well known that the Reformation, 
properly so called, was accomplished by a far different agency 
from his. The translation of the sacred Scriptures into the 
vernacular tongue, and the simple preaching of the truths of 
Christianity, freed from the corruptions which had for ages 
been collecting round them, were the means of producing, at 
that time, the only kind of moral and ecclesiastical reformation 

* *' The monument mentioned in his will as almost made, was never all 
made, bat left imperfect : whereof many reasons are rendered. Some impute 
it to the very want of workmen, unable to finish it according to the exactness 
wherewith it was begun ; a conceit, in my mind, little better than scandalum 
aeculi, and very derogatory to the art and ingenuity of the age. Others more 
truly ascribe it to the costliness thereof, which deterred his successors from 
finishing of it. Indeed, King Heniy YII., in erecting his own monument in 
his chapel at Westminster, did therein set a pattern of despair for all posterity 
to imitate. And yet Sanders tells us that Queen Mary had a great mind to 
make up his tomb, but durst not, for fear a Catholic should seem to coun- 
tenance the memory of one dying in open schism with the Church of Rome. 
As for his imperfect monument, it was beheld like the barren fig-tree, bearing 
no fruit, and cumbering the ground (I mean the chapel wherein it stood) : 
and therefore it was, since these civil wars, taken down, and sold by oi^^er 
of Parliament" — Fuller's " Church History," vol. ii., p. 183. 
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which deserves the name. Henry himself, though he was not 
a papist (for he denied the papal supremacy), was yet to the 
last a believer in the worst superstitions of popery. His will, 
in which he gives such express directions about his burial at 
Windsor, is a proof of this. " We do instantly," observes the 
monarch in that remarkable document, *< require and desire 
the blessed Virgin Mary, his mother, with all the hole com- 
pany of heaven, continually to pray for us, and with us, whiles 
we lyve in this woorld, and in the time of passing out of the 
same, that we may the sooner atteyn everlasting lief after our 
departure out of this transitory lief; which we do both hope 
and clayme by Christ's passion and woovd. We also will and 
specially desyre and requyre, that where and whensoever it shall 
pleas God to call us out of this world transitory to his infinite 
mercy and grace, be it beyond the see, or in any other place 
without our realme of England, or within the same, that our 
executours, as soon as conveniently they may, shall cause all 
divine service accustomed for dead folke to be celebrated for 
us, in the next and most propire place where it shall fortune 
us to depart out of this transitory lief." He also directs that 
the service of placebo and dirige^ with a sermon and mass on 
the morrow after the removal of the body to the chapel, should 
be " devoutly done, observed, and solemnly kept ; " and that 
alms should be given " to the moost poore and needy people," 
who should be moved to '' pray hartly unto God for remission 
of" his "offences and the wealth of" his "soul." He also 
directs that the dean and canons, and their successors for ever, 
should find two priests to say masses for his soul ; and also that 
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four solemn obits should be kept for him in the college of 
Windsor. Subsequent alterations in the rites of the Established 
Church have prevented the execution of the monarch's wishes, as 
well as of those of many others buried in the royal chapel, who 
left endowments for masses to be said for their souls; but still 
there are four services observed on the Sundays before the 
quarterly feast days, called " Obit Sundays," in which services 
there is a commemoration of the dead ; — a circumstance which 
has often excited a reasonable surprise in the mind of strangers 
visiting the chapel on these occasions : for it seems truly strange 
that ]a service so strongly savouring of a popish spirit, should 
be perpetuated in a church professedly Protestant. 

The remains of Henry VIII. were deposited in the same 
vault which contained the body of his queen, Jane Seymour ; 
she died a few days after the birth of Prince Edward, at 
Hampton Court, on the 13th of October, 1537, and was thence 
removed to Windsor, and interred in St. George's Chapel. The 
circumstance of Henry having given such express directions in 
his will, that he should be buried near his " true and loving 
wief Queen Jane," indicates the affection which he cherished 
for her memory, and presents a pleasing contrast to his inhuman 
treatment of the other noble ladies who had the misfortune to be 
united to him in the nuptial bond. In the same chapel there 
rest the remains of another distinguished individual connected 
with Henry, and related to him by maiTiage : we refer to 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. He was remarkable for 
that personal gracefulness, and that skill in the tilt and tournay, 
which were likely to commend him to the notice of Henry. 
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Brandon bad been brought up with the prince,, had heen 
favoured with his friendship, — and in consequence was raised 
from a private station to the honours of the dukedom of Suffolk. 
He gained the affections of Henry's sister, the Princess Mary, 
one of the most beautiful women of her age. This lady, how- 
ever, was first married to Louis XH. of France, but after his 
death, which happened about three months after the marriage, 
Charles Brandon sought her hand, and she became his wife, 
a distinction to which no other subject would have dared to 
aspire. Henry settled the succession of the crown in remainder 
upon the house of Suffolk; and hence, upon the death of Ed- 
ward VI., Lady Jane Grey, grand-daughter of the duke hy the 
Queen Dowager of France, was exalted, for a few brief days, 
to the English throne. The Duke of Suffolk died in the year 
1545, and was buried at the royal expense; but nothing of 
grandeur remains at the present time to mark his tomb. 

The reign of the amiable Edward, who appears the more 
amiable for coming between two such characters as Henry and 
Mary, has no connection with Windsor, except that Ash mole, 
the historian of the Garter, deeply laments the gloomy period in 
its annals which his reign presents, as one of the common 
calamities of his age, " wherein most ceremonies," he says, 
" solemn or splendid, came under the suspicion of being super < 
stitious, if not idolatrous." It appears that the youthful monarch 
wished greatly to abridge the ceremonials of the institution, 
and to reform what he considered preposterous ecclesiastical 
rites; "whereby," says Ashraole, "the solemnity, state, and 
magnificence of the grand festival was very much eclipsed." 
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But poor Edward had not much to do with earthly splendour 
in any form. His sun went down while it was yet day, to he 
succeeded by one which rose and set in blood ! * 

Mary and her husband Philip, immediately after their mar- 
riage, came to Windsor, where Philip was made a Knight of the 
Garter. On entering the town at the lower end of Pescod 
Street, they were met by the mayor of Windsor and his 
brethren. They then proceeded to the chapel, and Philip re- 
ceived his investiture within the west door ; where was prepared 

* The following extract, from a paper in the Hugget MSS., shows that 
some of the property belongmg to St George's College was, during this rdgn, 
appropriated by the dean and canons to their own private uses :— 

« An. Reg. vi. Ed. VI. 

" The answer of Owen Oglethorpe, canon, to the commissioners appointed 
by the kii^ for inquiring after the sale of college plate, copes, 6cc. 

" That, in passing backwards and forwards through Windsor, he did 
often sign acts of diapter, which the dean and canons told him were just 
and right; that he had for his share as much as sold for £26^ but that he 
lost most of the money, and that because he did imagine it to have been 
unjustly gotteui" 

An account follows showing that property had been sold to the amount 
of £1529 4s. 

It is added,— « They sold the palls of the herses of Kings Henry VII. 
and VIII., and Edward IV., the organ and pipes, the plates of copper upon 
the graves, King Edward III.'s cap of maintenance, the sword and girdle 
of pearl and stone, the Duke of Suffolk's sword, 6cc." 

The parties who thus sequestred the property, alleged that they were put 
to certain expenses for repairs, ^.; but Mr. Hu^^ treats this as a mere 
excuse, and adds, " Henry VII. left by his will to the college, a great image 
of St. George, of gold, poising two hundred and sixty ounces, garnished with 
rubies, pearls, sapphires, and other stones; perhaps this was sold also." — 
Hugget MSS., Sloane Collection, vol. ii., p. 122. 
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a form adorned with carpet and cushions. " The queen having 
received the mantle of the order, with a reverential kiss from 
the Earls of Derhy and Pembroke (to whom it had been pre- 
sented by the register of the order), put it upon the king, 
assisted by the said earls; the Earls of Arundel and Pembroke, 
receiving the collar of the order from Garter, presented it to 
the queen (with the like cerenu>ny as was the mantle), who 
put it about the king's neck. 

*^ Then all the knights-companions put on their mantles within 
the chapel door, and proceeded into the choir, and stood before 
their stalls, according to ancient order. Then the queen went 
into her stall, taking the king by the hand, and setting him 
in the same stall with her, and after a little space, they both 
descended and proceeded up to the high altar, the queen keep- 
ing the right hand, and there offered. After which they re- 
turned to their stall, where they reposed themselves while all the 
knights-companions present did offer according to their degree, 
and had taken their stalls according to their ancient custom. 
Then was *Te Deum' and *De Profundis* sung, which being 
finished, they came all down from tlieir stalls, and proceeded 
to the chapter-house door, where the king and all the knights- 
companions put off their mantles : and immediately going out of 
the chapel, they took their horses at the chapel-door, and pro- 
ceeded in order up to the castle, where they reposed themselves 
that night." 

In the reign of Mary, the houses of the military knights, 
in the south side of the lower ward, assumed their present form, 
being completed in three years at a cost of £2,747 7«. 6d, ; the 
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square tower, and some portions of the structure to the east, 
were previously standing. The alterations were made with 
materials brought from other buildings ; some of the stone came 
from Reading Abbey, and lead and *^ old apparails for chim- 
nies" from Suffolk Place. At the same time, a reservoir was 
formed in the upper court of the castle, where water was 
brought from a great distance, and thence conveyed by pipes 
over all the building. It was surmounted by a magnificent 
fountain, consisting of a canopy on columns in the Gothic 
style, decorated with heraldic ornaments, and a dragon dis- 
charging water into a basin beneath. A considerable sum was 
expended on this, of which a minute account is preserved among 
the Ashmolean MSS. 

It was mentioned that, in the reign of £dward VI., certain 
alterations were made in the laws of the order, tending some- 
what to abridge its splendour : these new regulations, however, 
were annulled in the reign of Mary, who ordered them " to be 
speedily expunged out of the book of statutes, and forthwith 
defaced, lest any memory of them should remain to posterity." 

But we must leave the times of Mary, and pass on to 
notice Windsor during the reign of her sister. One of the first 
acts of Elizabeth's reign was to re-establish the foundation of 
the alms-knights, agreeably to the wishes of her father, as 
specified in his wiU. The number was reduced to thirteen ; the 
sum of £600 was set apart for their maintenance ; and certain 
rules and orders were drawn up, which were to be enforced 
by the dean and canons. ** The annual allowance," observes 
Pote, ** to each of these alms-knights, upon the establishment 
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of Queen Elizabeth, is ^18 5«., to be paid by the dean of 
Windsor, beside ^3 6«. Sd. to every one of them for a gown 
or surcoat of red cloth, and a mantle of blue or purple cloth, on 
the left sleeve whereof is embroidered the arms of St. George, 
in a plain scutcheon." * 

The queen made several alterations and improvements in 
and about the castle. The north terrace was raised by her 
command, and we certainly must feel that she laid posterity 
under some obligations to her munificence and taste, for the 
construction of this fine walk, commanding one of the most 
striking and beautiful views which the country affords. It 
would appear that a terrace of some sort, though not to the 
same extent, existed before, as we find it mentioned in the year 
1572 as being out of repair, which could scarcely have been the 
case if it had been made subsequently to Elizabeth's accession 
to the throne in 1558. However this may be, it is quite certain 
that about the year 1576, works were in progress for making 
the present terrace, which forms one of the noblest features of 
the royal palace. The terrace at this time was carried out 
beyond the castle wall, facing the scarp of the hill, upon canta- 
livers of timber, and protected by a wooden rail.f It further 
appe&rs, from an account written in the following reign, and 
which will be introduced in the next chapter, that the terrace 
was made with arches and buttresses of stone, with timber laid, 
probably for a fence, breast high. 

* " History of Windsor," p. 97. — ^The costume was altered in the reign 
of his late majesty William IV.; the knights now wear a military uniform. 
+ Introduction to " Illustrations of Windsor Castle." 
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Paul Hentzner, who visited the castle in the end of the 
sixteenth century, describes it as ** a walk of incredible beauty, 
three hundred and eighty paces in length, set round on every 
side with supporters of wood, which sustain a balcony, from 
which the nobility and persons of distinction can take the place 
of seeing hunting and hawking, in a lawn of sufficient space. 
For the fields and meadows, clad with a variety of plants and 
flowers, swell gradually into hills of perpetual verdure up to the 
castle, and at the bottom stretch out in an extended plain that 
strikes the beholder with delight."* 

A little before the time that the terrace was made, the 
building adjoining the Norman gateway, and now forming part of 
Lady Mary Fox's apartments, was altered to its present appear- 
ance, and a few years later (in the year 1576), a new ban- 
queting house was commenced in the eastern part of the 
terrace, described as an octagon building, with a cupola, and 
surrounded with windows, twenty-two feet in diameter. At the 
same period, the new gallery, as it was then called (now the 
library), was erected; which, though far less ornamented than 
the generality of the noble structures erected during this reign, 
yet forms an interesting specimen of Elizabethan architec- 
ture. The style which properly bears that designation, differs 
materially from the Tudor-Gothic, which prevailed during the 
reigns of the last two Henrys. Italian taste, formed upon the 
models of classical antiquity, had begun to affect not only the 
literature, but the architecture of England. A profusion of 
ornamental detail, partaking of the character of the Grecian 
• " Joumey into England, in 1598." 
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orders, came to be introduced into buildings, which in their 
general outline were conformable to the Tudor pattern. The 
change has been characterised as the translation of an English 
composition into a foreign language. Sometimes, however, the 
whole style was mixed, and a centre compartment, a niche, or 
an oriel of Italian architecture would be found in the Tudor style 
of building, like " a foreign word dropped into an English sen- 
tence." It may be observed, too, that the great hall of the pala- 
tial edifices now became a mere entrance with a grand staircase, 
the plan of arranging rooms en suite was abolished, and galleries 
or corridors were introduced, while the exterior was often pro- 
fusely adorned with scroll ornaments, knobs, bosses, and repre- 
sentations of precious stones in imitation of the precious stones of 
Italy, which then adorned many of the buildings in that land of 
magnificence. A chimney-piece in the library of the castle,* of 

* Of this chimney-piece, Mr. Britton remarks, — " In the present example 
of architectural desigi; and sculptural execution, we recognise the fantastic 
decoration, ostentatious parade of ornament, and affectation of elegance, which 
were so peculiarly characteristic of this haughty queen in the adornment of her 
person, and in all her public and private pursuits. As the peculiar manners 
and taste of a monarch excite the imitation of the higher class of society, so we 
shall find that the chief novelties in domestic architecture, sculpture, and the 
inferior kinds of mechanical arts, have commonly their origin at court, and are 
thence progressively disseminated. Hence we find that the profusion of extra- 
neous and puerile ornament which is displayed in the chimney-piece, will be 
found to pervade nearly all the mansion-houses of that age. The shell roof 
niche, grotesque pilasters, with caryatides, &c., columns, lower part with 
carved foliage, upper part fluted, with a jumble of cherubim, birds, and lions, 
heads, &c., composed the heterogeneous designs for the chimney-pieces, fix>nts 
of houses, tombs, and various other objects of composition during her reign, 
and that of the following monarch." — " Antiquities," vol. ii., p. 101. 
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the age of Elizabeth, affords a striking example of some of the 
kind of ornaments, which prevailed during this period. 

Now that we are in the castle, and have been looking at this 
superb but tasteless kind of chimney-piece, we may as well avail 
ourselves of the opportunity of glancing at some of the curiosities 
which, in the days of Elizabeth, were shown to those who visited 
the castle. Let Paul Hentzner, the foreigner, who was at 
Windsor, in 1598, be our guide through the apartments : — 

" There are worthy of notice here, two bathing-rooms ceiled 
and wainscoted with looking-glass; the chamber in which 
Henry VI. was born ; Queen Elizabeth's bed-chamber, where is 
a table, of red marble with white streaks ; a gallery, everywhere 
ornamented with emblems and figures ; a chamber in which are 
the royal beds of Henry VII. and his queen; of Henry VIII., 
and of Anna BuUen ; and of Edward VI. ; all of them eleven feet 
square, and covered with quilts shining with gold and silver; 
Queen Elizabeth's bed, with curious coverings of embroidery, 
but not qiiite so long or large as the others ; a piece of tapestry, 
ill which is represented Clovis, King of France, with an angel 
presenting to him the Jleur de lis, to be borne in his arms ; for 
before this time the kings of France bore three toads in their 
shield, instead of which they afterwards placed \)^xee Jleur s de lis 
on a blue shield. This antique tapestry is said to have been 
taken from a king of France, while the English were masters 
there. We were shown here, among other things, the horn of a 
unicorn, of above eight spans and a half in length, valued at 
above £10,000; the bird of paradise, three spans long, three 
fingers broad, having a blue bill of the length of half an inch. 
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the upper part of its head yellow, the nether part of a • • • 
colour ; a little lower, from either side of its throat, stick out some 
reddish feathers, as well as from its back and the rest of its body; 
its wings, of a yellow colour, are twice as long as the bird itself; 
from its back grow out, lengthways, two fibres, or nerves, bigger 
at their ends, but like a pretty strong thread, of a leaden colour, 
inclining to black, with which, as it has no feet, it is said to 
fasten itself to trees when it wants to rest. A cushion most 
curiously wrought by Queen Elizabeth's own hands." 

One cannot help smiling at the ignorance and credulity in 
matters of natural history which seem, even in the latter part of 
Elizabeth's reign, to have prevailed. Pe'ople at that period, it 
appears, believed in unicorns and birds without feet ; absurdities, 
it is true, not quite so great as some which were received in an 
earlier age, when, for instance, a cocoa-nut was kept among the 
curiosities of a monastery, and shown by the brethren as a 
veritable griffin's egg. 

But whatever might be the curiosities preserved in the castle, 
little attention seems to have been paid to domestic convenience 
and comfort. There is, in the report of the works for the year 
1580, a statement, ^* that the maids of honour desired to have 
their chambers ceiled, and the partition that is of boards to be 
made higher for that the servants looked over." And about the 
same time, it is said that certain young noblemen and gentlemen 
were guilty of similar indecorous behaviour, being fond of 
peeping over these boards, to the great annoyance of the ladies 
when at their toilet, whereat her majesty was highly displeased, 
and severely reproved them. From other parts of the report, it 
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seems that the chamber for the squires of the body, was " ruinous 
and cold," and required to be " ceiled overhead and boarded 
underfoot ; " and that some part of the castle roof was so much 
out of repair, that the rain beat in. Her majesty, too, com- 
plained of the dinner being cold when brought on the table ; in 
explanation of which, it was stated that the bakehouse was so far 
from the castle* that it was impossible the provision could be 
placed hot on the royal board. What a change in all such 
matters since then! How would the ancient cooks have been 
astonished and entranced at the sight of the present magnificent 
kitchen in the castle, and all the various conveniences for culi- 
nary preparations ! 

But it will be expected that something should be said 
respecting the illustrious maiden queen, in connection with the 
castle which she so often honoured with her presence. ** About 
the middle of September,** says Nichols, in his ** History of the 
Progresses of Queen Elizabeth,*' " she came to Windsor, and was 
there every hour in expectation of the King of Sweden coming, 
being very shortly looked for at Westminster, where certain 
works were in hand, and the workmen wrought day and night to 
finish them against his reception : his business was to court the 
queen for his wife, but he came not himself, being advised to the 
contrary; yet his brother the duke did, and was a passionate 
advocate for his brother with the queen.'* f This Swedish king, 
who sued for the hand of Elizabeth, was Eric, a sanguinary 
tyrant, and the degenerate offspring of the brave and noble 
Gustavus Vasa. It was a happy thing for her and the country 

* The bakehouse was in Pescod Street. 4- Nichols, vol. i., p. 56. 
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that she escaped this alliance, but there was a very strong and 
natural feeling, on the part of her subjects, in favour of her 
entering on some matiimonial union, as the means of preventing 
the evils of an unsettled succession, which at that time were 
peculiarly formidable. The imperious temper of the queen, and 
her love of exclusive authority, no doubt influenced her in her 
repeated refusals of marriage. " I will have here but one 
mistress," exclaimed the haughty dame, " and no master." — 
" Madam," said Melville, " you need not tell me that, I know 
your stately stomach; you cannot suffer a commander; you 
think if you were married, you would be but Queen of England, 
and now you are king and queen both." 

Happily no such feelings have animated the bosom of the 
august lady who now fills the throne of Elizabeth. Consulting 
the interests of the people, sensible at the same time that the 
life of an unmarried monarch is but a magnificent solitude, her 
majesty has accepted the hand of a prince, worthy of so elevated 
a destiny. She deems it no degradation to fulfil the ofiices of a 
tender wife and a careful mother ; and he, possessing an influence, 
great and irresponsible, the consequence of mutual and devoted 
affection, thinks not of employing it in the control of her high 
constitutional prerogatives. We have no fear that the silver 
cords of matrimony will ever fetter the exercise of the royal 
functions ; and while England's crown appears more beautiful, 
we are sure it will never become less august and dignified for 
being encircled with a nuptial garland. 

Much as is said about the golden days of good Queen Bess, 
we are fully persuaded that the golden days of good Queen 
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Victoria are of more genuine metal, and of higher lustre, and 
that the fine prophecy of Cranmer, put into his lips hy Shakspere, 
is likely to receive, in this reign, a more complete accomplish- 
ment than it ever uid in that : — 

" All princely graces, 
That mould i^ such a mighly piece as this is, 
With all the virtues that attend the good, 
Shall still be doubled on her, — ^truth shall nurse her : 
Holy and heavenly thoughts still counsel her : 
She shall be loved and feared : her own shall bless her : 
Her foes shake like a field of beaten com, 
And hang their heads T^ith sorrow. Good grows with her : 
In her days every man shall eat in safety 
Under his own vine what he plants, and sing 
The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours : 
God shall be truly known ; and those about her 
From her shall read the perfect ways of honour. 
And by those claim their greatness, not by blood." 

But we are forgetting the virgin queen amidst the greater 
attractiveness of the married one. 

We must return. From the numerous details we have of 
the hahits and pursuits of Elizabeth, her court and people, we can 
well fill up in our minds the picture of Windsor Castle in the six- 
teenth century. We are told that she was fond of the chase, often 
bounding over the Windsor Forest turf in pursuit of the deer ; and 
that when she came in at the death, and the dogs were whipped 
off their prey, the huntsman would hand her majesty a knife, that 
she might show her supremacy by stabbing the throat of the 
trembling animal. Nor were the amusements of the bear-garden 
wanting, and often might Elizabeth and her ladies be seen, 
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watching from the castle windows the writhing of the miserable 
hoodwinked bear, while whipped by six or seven men standing in 
a circle, the animal's agony affording prime sport for the dignified 
spectators ; bull-baiting and cock-fighting, and horses performing 
with apes on their backs, were also thought to be spectacles of 
extreme interest. But it is only just to exhibit her under another 
aspect. Elizabeth was a student, and is said to have diligently pur- 
sued, in the castle, her classical studies. We are told that she 
understood Greek better than the canons of Windsor, and was 
certainly a much greater pedant than her successor, James I. In 
her cabinet she often dictated verses to her private secretary, or 
engaged in literary conversation, and received the brilliant 
flattery of her accomplished favourite, the Earl of Leicester; 
and there is, in the State Paper Office, an original manu- 
script translation of "Horace's Art of Poetry," composed by 
the queen in her hours of seclusion.* The terrace was a 
favourite walk with her majesty, and there she might be seen 
most days,f sometimes accompanied by a^bevy of ladies and cour- 
tiers, — ruffs, hoops, and embroidered petticoats, intermixed with 
satin doublets, bright coloured hose, velvet cloaks, and gracefully 
plumed caps; at other times, with a select few — Cecil, Lei- 
cester, Walsingham, Essex engaged in earnest conversation on 
state affairs, or indulging in courtly wit ; and not unfrequently 
alone, with her golden-bound prayer-book suspended to her 



* Berkshire Journey Book, p. 47. 

f And it is said that, even when it rained, so enamoured was the virgin 
queen of her terrace, that she would walk there in the wet under the cover of 
her umbrella. 




girdle, her thoughts absorhed in the cares of empire, or engrossed 
with other and softer subjects, which, notwithstanding all her 
maidenly resolves, often agitated her bosom. A peculiar sa- 
credness surrounded the royal board, and judging from the 
account of a banquet at Greenwich Palace, which may be fairly 
regarded as a specimen of the ceremonies at Windsor under the 
same circumstances, the furnishing of the dinner table seemed 
more like the worship paid to some deity. The servant who laid 
the cloth kneeled down reverently three times, and each waiter 
who brought part of the service of plate performed the same 
genuflections. A titled lady, habited in white silk, brought in a 
tasting knife, and when the yeomen of the guard, bare-headed, 
and clothed in scarlet, with a golden rose on their backs, appeared 
with the dishes, which were given to a gentleman and placed on 
the table, the lady-taster gave to each of the guards a mouthful, to 
ascertain that there was no poison mingled with the food. Trum- 
pets and kettle-drums filled the ball with thunder for half an 
hour together, while a band of unmarried ladies with great so- 
lemnity conveyed the viands into a private chamber, where sat 
the queen, like a lone divinity receiving the offerings of her 
priestesses. Having made her selection from the profuse variety 
supplied, she sent back the rest for the ladies of the court. 

No doubt, during the long and gorgeous reign of Elizabeth, 
Windsor sometimes witnessed those quaint spectacles which were 
the fashion of the age. The readers of Sir W. Scott's " Kenil- 
worth" will remember the numerous shows that distinguished her 
memorable reception at the Earl of Leicester's palace, and most 
persons will have read of those progresses which the maiden 
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queen made through divers parts of the kingdom, and of the 
entertainments given to her hy her subjects, both citizens and 
nobles ; and though, perhaps, no exhibitions equal to them graced 
the courts and parks of Windsor, for we have no accounts of 
any, yet, probably, revels of a somewhat similar description did 
sometimes enliven, with gaudy glitter, the walls and environs of 
the castle. And surely the loyal men of Windsor and Eton, in 
those days, were not lacking in loyal demonstrations any more 
than the men of these times ; and if the queen's tradesmen did 
not illuminate their houses, erect triumphal arches covered 
with dahlias, and give dinners in the long walk, with the 
appurtenances of balloons, and crowds of Eton boys running 
beside the royal carriages, yet we may safely indulge in the 
idea, that on some grand occasions, Windsor and Eton put 
forth all their energies to welcome royalty: and as we see 
Elizabeth's great state-coach rolling along, we can fancy the 
houses decorated with tapestry, and pictures, and flowers, and 
groups of allegorical figures, with giants and dragons here and 
there stationed to meet her highness ,* and boys and girls starting 
forth from some grotesque kind of concealment to repeat their 
verses and present their offerings ; while the firing of cannon, the 
beating of drums, the ringing of bells, and the huzzas of the 
people, rend the air. The propensity of the English at that time, 
to indulge in the last of these demonstrations, is noticed by 
Hentzner, and leaves no doubt as to the noise with which they 
would greet her majesty's entrance into the royal town; for, 
says the worthy traveller, ** the English are vastly fond of 
noises that fill the ear, and it is common for a number of 
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them, that have got a glass in their heads, to get up into some 
belfrey, and ring the bells for hours together for the sake of 
exercise." 

Two relics of the loyalty of the age, the one belonging to 
Eton College, the other to the town of Windsor, may here 
come under our notice. The Eton Memorial, belonging to the 
year 1563, consists of a collection of Latin speeches, to the 
number of seventy-three, a few in prose, but most of them in 
verse ; several of them acrostics, ingenious but ridiculous ; and 
all of them redolent of that spirit of flattery which marked 
everything addressed to the eye or ear of royalty. One boy 
addressed the queen as a blooming rose, and the light of the 
world, without whom the whole earth would perish : — 

" O rosa, lux mundi, sine qaft terra peribit. " 

Another praised her beauty, wealth, and wisdom, as the united 
gifts of Venus, Juno, and Minerva : — 

" Te Juno, princeps, copiis 
Ezplevit omatissime, 
Sapientiam Pallas gravem 
Beliqnasque virtutes animi 
Clarissiiaas plene dedit : 
Corpus sed erectum Venus 
(Ut pulchritudinis Dea est) 
Formam decoramque addidit." * 

All the rest of the speakers followed on the same side. 
High-flown compliments were the fashion of the age, of which , 



* NichoUs' "Progresses of Queen Elizabeth." 
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notable illustrations still exist, in English as well as in Latin* 
A book, entitled "The Euphues," by Lilly, is said to have given 
a tone to the literary taste of Elizabeth's court ; and, as a speci- 
men of the kind of productions which her gay and foolish para- 
sites n^ost admired, and the kind of model on the study of 
which they formed their habits of conversation, — and as no 
bad appendix to the Eton addresses, we may quote the fol- 
lowing passage, from that long and deservedly forgotten 
book. It is a sketch of Elizabeth herself : — " Touching 
the beauty of this princess — her countenance, her majesty, her 
personage — I cannot think that it may be sufficiently com- 
mended, when it cannot be too much marvelled at; so that 
I am constrained to say as Praxiteles did, when he began to 
paint Venus and her son, who doubted whether the world could 
afford colours good enough for two such fair faces; and I, 
whether my tongue can yield words to blaze that beauty, the 
perfection whereof none can imagine; which, seeing it is so, 
I must do like those who want a clear sight, who, being not 
able to discern the sun in the sky, are forced to behold it in 
the water." • This, by the way, must have been marvellously 
pleasing to her majesty, whose personal vanity was most noto- 
rious, — of which her prohibition of all portraits of herself, till 
one had been painted correctly, according to her own notion, 
as a fitting model for all the rest, is a well-known instance. 
Of this point we have another amusing illustration, in her con. 
versation with Melville, the Scotch envoy. After making par- 
ticular inquiries concerning the dress of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
* Hallam's, " Introduction to the Literature of Europe," vol. ii., p. 410. 
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she asked Melville, which coloured hair was reckoned the hand- 
somest, his mistress's or her own. The envoy evaded the 
question hy saying, that his queen's was the handsomest in Scot- 
land, and that Elizabeth's was the handsomest in England. 
This not satisfying her, he said, " Your majesty is indeed 
the fairest, but my queen is also very lovely." She then asked 
who was the tallest ; to which he replied, " My queen." " Then," 
said she, " she must be too tall, for I am neither too tall nor 
too short." But Windsor has also its memorial of loyal speech- 
making. It is preserved in the following form : — 

** An oration, conteyning an expostulation, as wel with the 
Queens Highnesse faithful subjects, for their want of due con- 
sideration of Gods blessings enjoyed by means of Her Majesty ; 
as also with the unnatural Englishe for their disloyaltie and 
unkindnesse towards the same their sovereign ; at the first pro- 
nounced upon the Queen Majestys birthday (Sept. 7th, 1586), in 
the Guildhall of the Burrowe of New Windsor, by Edward Hake, 
of Grays Inne, Gent., then Mayer of the same Burrowe ; now 
imprinted this I7th Nov., 30th Year of the Queen Highnesse 
most happie reigne. 

" TO THE READER. 

** Aut qaam minima aut quam dulcissima." 

Then follows the oration, occupying sixteen closely-printed 
pages. 

The orator begins with a lamentation over the ingratitude 
of the English people, and compares it with the thankfulness of 
the ancient heathen for their social privileges* He goes through 
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the history of Mary's reign, showuig its inglorious character, 
and the persecutions of the people ; and then hursts forth into 
the warmest eulogiums on the accession of Elizaheth, and points 
out the advantages enjoyed under her administration, particu- 
larly mentioning the preaching of God's word, and " worldly 
and external peace.*' Then he expostulates, in the most im- 
passioned style, with the disaffected part of the nation, and 
concludes his speech in the following words: — 

*' Last of all, to you, my brethren and neighbours, the in- 
habitants of this town of Windsor ; if it be an universal benefit, 
far passing other temporal benefits, even to all the people of 
her bighness's dominions, that her majesty, in the midst of 
these evil days, sitteth prosperously and peaceably in the seat 
of her royal kingdom, preserving the same from all annoyance, 
to the no less admiration than high commendation thereof in 
all foreign countries ; again, if not only the participation of so 
high a benefice in common with others, but also to ourselves 
ward, an assured hope to stand free from her majesty's dis- 
pleasuiQe, and in lieu thereof, a settled persuasion of her princely 
favour towards us, be now seen among us by means of her 
gracious presence— oh, how much have we to rejoice and, in 
the Lord, to boast ! We, I say, the inbabitants of this borough ; 
the rather, for that while many thousands of her majesty's dear 
subjects can only say and speak by the report of others, of the 
prosperous health of tbeir most natural and loving prince, we 
can say and see tbe same, to our unspeakable comfort: while 
others do hear ber majesty (I must say most lovingly speaking 
\uito them by laws only), we have not only the fruition of her 
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laws, but also her most amiable and royal person, at this time, 
as at sundry other times, speaking unto us. 

" And therefore, my good brethren and dear neighbours, let 
us all be thankful to God for this benefit, pray for the conti- 
nuance thereof, and in our prayers forget not the Earl of 
Leicester, the privy council, the Earl of Warwick, especially for 
this present birthday of her majesty, which is now the occasion cf 
our assembly and joy; let us, with the rest that are here pre- 
sent, crave and importunely in treat, at the hands of our God, that 
we may often, from year to year, even for many years, renew 
and celebrate the commemoration thereof; that in our celebra- 
tion there may be joy, — in our joy, thanksgiving ; and that, from 
our joy and from our thanksgiving, there may follow the esta- 
blishment and increase of God's truth, obedience of life, refor- 
mation of manners; — finally, that now and then, so long as 
we shall live, there may be sounding in our streets, by old and 
•young, by men, women, and children, — God save Queen Eliza- 
beth I God save our Queen ! " 

The long oration is followed by ** A short speech of the 
same mayor unto her majesty when he received her highness 
at Windsor, and presented her with the mace, 10th of August, 
1586: — * With that sincere and faithful obedience, most re- 
nowned queen — not which law hath commanded, but which 
love hath procured — we, your poor townsmen, inhabiting this 
your ancient borough of Windsor, do here present ourselves 
before your highness, ofiering up unto the same, not only this 
small piece of government, which we sustain and exercise under 
your majesty, but ourselves also, and all that we have, freely, 
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not coarctedly, joyfully, not grudgingly, to be for ever at your 
gracious disposing ; wishing, and from our hearts praying, the 
King of kings, that your majesty may long live a queen to enjoy 
the same ; and that we, your subjects, may never live a people 
to deny the same/ The mayor presented her highness with 
a petition in writing, in behalf of the said town of Windsor; 
and at her departure, eleven weeks after, she sent her gracious 
thanks for this, and for the speech on the birthday." 

No doubt this worthy mayor of Windsor (and, to speak the 
truth, he really was a man of eloquence and learning, albeit 
a little pedantic) had a large meeting to hear his speech — that 
speech, which, of all the hundred speeches spoken in the old 
hall, has thus come floating down to us on the stream of history, 
a solitary specimen of Windsor eloquence in the olden time. No 
doubt he had a fitting audience to listen to^ his effusion, and 
was greeted with thunders of applause, as indeed he deserved ; 
nor would it be too much to conjecture that a corporation dinner 
followed such an exhausting effort, with other entertainments 
characteristic of the age. And when he met the queen with 
the mace I We can see him with his cloak and chain, and 
doublet and hose, with the worthy bailiffs and corporation in his 
train ; they bow and kneel, and the gilded mace is reverently 
presented, and her majesty, standing there as we see her now in 
her picture, looks on with wondrous condescension. They were 
great men in their day, looked up to in the town, no doubt ; but 
all, save Mr. Hake, are gone into oblivion. And so men glide 
away, and we shall sink as they have done; and the places 
that know us now will^know us no more, for ever. Those 
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streets will be trodden by other footsteps, other eyes will gaze 
on the bright heavens, and other hearts will throb with emo- 
tion; and we shall be — it is no unfitting question, even in a 
book like this, to ask — where ? 

Let us now yield to the gentler influence of natural scenes 
and objects connected with Windsor in the days of Elizabeth : 
and first, let us go down to Eton. " In the precincts of 
Windsor," says Paul Hentzner, " on the other side the Thames, 
both whose banks are joined by a bridge of wood, is Eaton, 
a well-built college. As we returned to our inn, we happened 
to meet some country people, celebrating-harvest home: their 
last load of corn they crown with flowers, having besides an 
image richly dressed, by which perhaps they would signify 
Ceres : this they keep moving about, while men and women, 
men and maid-servants, riding through the streets in the cart, 
shout as loud as they can, till they arrive at the barn. The 
farmers here do not bind up their com in sheaves, as they do 
with us, but directly as they have reaped or mowed it, put it 
into carts, and convey it into their bams." These are pleasing 
images of rural simplicity; and we confess, those well loaded 
carts, winding along the village of Eton, then of agricultural 
appearance, with the merry maidens and the farmers' servants 
singing their songs of glee, and shouting harvest-home, while 
the setting sun throws his slanting rays over the college chapel 
towers, and the well-reaped fields around it, — all calm and silent, 
save when interrupted by those joyous shouts — we confess, these 
sights and sounds have, to our eye, ear, and heart, a beauty far 
transcending all the pomp and pageantry of proud Bessy's court. 
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And now, crossing the wooden bridge, and walking through 
Datchet Lane, and entering the park by the Thames, let us 
cross it, and look for Heme's oak. 

" There is an old tale goes, that Heme the hunter, 
Sometime a keeper here in Windsor Forest, 
Doth all the winter time, at still midnight. 
Walk round about an oak, with great ragg'd horns ; 
And there he blasts the tree." 

Many an oak, as fine and finer than Heme's, has been cut down 
and never thought of; or stands, the survivor of storms that 
have beaten round it for a thousand years, and is passed by 
unnoticed; but this oak of Heme is what Carlyle would call 
"a world-famous" oak. There is a wondrous spell in genius 
— how it immortalises the spot on which it lights I the objects 
it has embalmed with its descriptive pen live in immortal re- 
nown! It creates objects which have no existence but in the 
imagination, and associates them with certain spots by a power 
so magical, that we strive to identify the localities which have 
been so touched by the wand of genius, as if the persons and 
events described had really existed there. Hence, as we walk 
by the Thames, beside Windsor Park, we look for the shore 
which " was shelvy and shallow," where "the rogues slighted" 
the unfortunate knight into the river : and, deluded in a similar 
way by the poetry of Scott, we search along the romantic % 
borders of Loch Katrine for the very spot where — 

" From underneath an aged oak. 
That slanted from the islet rock, 
A damsel guider of its way, 
A little skiff shot to the bay, 
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That round the promontory steep 

Led its deep line in graceful sweep ; 

Eddying, in almost viewless wave, 

The weeping willow twig to lave, 

And kiss, with whispering sound and slow, 

The beach of pebbles bright as snow." ♦ 

Genius equally immortalises the place where it first enters 
the world. What multitudes has it drawn round the places it 
has thus hallowed! Crowds go to Stratford, pilgrims of all 
lands and ages ; and they go to see — what ? A little low-ceiled 
room, with four whitewashed walls, and an old piece of wainscot 
— that is all! — but Shakspere was bom there! In that humble 
garret-looking place, did one of the greatest minds that the 
Divine Being ever sent into the world, first look through its 
infant eyes upon a mother's smiles and tears; there lay that 
winged genius in its callow down, nestling at its parent's 
bosom — destined to sweep through the regions of thought with 
an eagle's pinion. There he was born; and this fact sheds a 
splendour over the old walls more dazzling far than tapestries, 
mirrors, pictures, golden hangings, velvet couches, and all the 
pride and pomp of kingly palaces could ever do. Genius has 
a kingship of its own. It needs no mantle, orb, or sceptre, — 
it is its own regalia; and before its inherent majesty crowned 
heads have done and are doing homage, as the walls of that 
house at Stratford, written over with the names of princes, even 

* The author will long remember a visit to the Scottish lakes two years 
ago; when a peasant pointed out to him and his Mend the various spots 
immortalised in the " Lady of the Lake," referring to the beautiful creations 
of the poet's fancy as if they had been undoubted historical facts. 
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now bear witness.* This spell of beauty which genius casts 
over objects but little interesting in themselves — over such 
things as blasted oaks and humble time-worn cottages — shows 
how mind has the superiority over matter ; how the associations 
of intellect can ennoble the meanest forms of materialism ; how 
the spirit of man can create, out of the perishing elements of 
earth, undying memorials of itself, thus revealing its noble 
nature, and giving indications of its immortality. 

Mr. Charles Knight considers that the real Heme's Oak 
was cut down some fifty or sixty years ago, not by order of 
George III., but to his deep and lasting regret; and, in support 
of this opinion, relates the following anecdote. — About the 
year 1800, Mr. Nicholson, the eminent landscape draftsman, 
was on a visit to the Dowager Countess of Kingston, at Old 
Windsor ; and his mornings were chiefly employed in sketching, 
or rather making studies of, the old trees in the forest. This 
circumstance one day led the conversation of some visiters at 
Lady Kingston's to Heme's Oak. Mrs. Boufoy and her daughter, 
La'ly Ely, were present; and they were very much with the 
royal family. Mr. Nicholson requested Lady Ely to procure 
for him any information that she could from the king, respecting 
Heme's Oak, which, considering his majesty's tenacious me- 
mory and familiarity with Windsor, the king could probably 

* And here it may be interestmg to state, that, in the same spirit in 
which so many noble and literary pilgrims have visited Stratford-on-Avon, his 
mi^esty the King of Prussia, soon after his arrival at Windsor Castle, to 
attend the baptism of the Prince of Wales, sought the remains of Heme's 
Oak, and [plucked from the ivy which still mantles it, a leaf, which he pre- 
served as a relic. 
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give better than any one else. In a few days, Lady Ely 
informed Mr. Nicholson that she had made the inquiry he wished 
of the king; who told her that, when he (George III.) was a 
young man, it was represented to him that there were a number 
of old oaks in the park, which had become unsightly objects, 
and that it would be desirable to take them down. He gave 
immediate directions that such trees as were of this description 
should be removed; but he was afterwards sorry that he had 
given such an order inadvertently, because he found that among 
the rest the remains of Heme's Oak had been destroyed.* 

On the other hand, Mr. Jesse considers that Heme's Oak is 
still standing in the avenue beside the path leading to Datchet ; 
and he states that King George III. frequently asserted that 
he had cut down an oak tree close to the present one, because 
many persons confounded that with the tree still in existence, 
and called it Heme's, which, he said, it was not. This statement 
Mr. Jesse makes on the authority of Mr. Davis, the king's 
huntsman, who has heard the king frequently assert that he 
had cut down the suppositious Heme's Oak, and heard him 
say so when his mind and body were in a perfectly healthy 
state. Mr. Jesse further remarks, that the king placed the 
prgjent tree under the care of Mr. Engall, telling him that it 
was Heme's Oak ; and that George IV. often affirmed that the 
true oak was not cut down by his father. 

There are aged persons in the town and neighbourhood of 
Windsor, who state that tradition is in favour of an oak cut 
down ; but, as Mr. Jesse mentions, there are some other persons, 
* " Pictorial Shakspere/' Merry Wives of Windsor. 
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pardcidarly a lady in her ninety-fourth year, who report tliat 
they and their fathers always had the existing oak pointed out 
to them as Heme's. Mr. Knight ohserves that this oak is of 
small girth, and appears to have suffered premature decay, and 
tiiat when he first knew it the trunk was not hare ; but Mr. Jesse 
considers that the present appearance of the tree by no means 
indicates that it is not of that ancient date which would carry 
it back to the time of Heme the Hunter. The size oi the 
trunk not being so large as some other oaks, may be easily 
accounted for by the fact that they are pollards, while this is 
a maiden oak. 

These are the chief arguments which have been adduced 
on each side of this controversy. Great diligence has been 
displayed in the collection of evidence, and much ingenuity 
and taste exhibited in conducting the argument; but the point 
in question is by no means easy to determine. Opposite tra- 
ditions are the main witnesses, between whose conflicting testi- 
monies and pretensions to credibility it is difficult to decide. 
We shall rest content with having simply stated the case and 
summed up the evidence, leaving it to our readers to form a 
jury and return a verdict. 

We must now leave Heme's Oak, and look at the town^of 
Windsor in the sixteenth century. 

« The Windsor of the time of Elizabeth," says Mr. C. Knight,* 

** is presented to us as the quiet country-town, sleeping under the 

shadow of its neighbour, the castle. Amidst its gabled houses, 

separated by pretty gardens, from which the elm, the chesnut, 

* Referring to Shakspere's " Merry Wives of WindMw." 
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and the lime, throw their branches across the unpaved road, we 
find a goodly company, with little to do but gossip and laugh, and 
make sport of each others* cholers and weaknesses. We see 
Mfister Page draining his fallow greyhound,' and we go with 
Master Ford * a-birding;' we listen to the pribbles and prabble^ 
of Sir Hugh Evans and Justice ShaUow with a quiet satisfaction, 
for they talk as unartiiicial men ordinarily talk, without much 
wisdom, but with good temper and sincerity. We find ourselves 
in the days of ancient hospitality, when men could make their 
fellows welcome without ostentatious display, and half a dozen 
neighbours * could drink down all unkindness' over a hot venison 
pasty." 

Of the external appearance of the town during the fifteenth 
century, the period to which Shakspere*s comedy refers, this 
may be taken as a tolerably correct description ; but judging from 
Norden's map of Windsor, made in the early part of the reign of 
King James I., the town in the time of Elizabeth must have 
presented a different aspect, the houses being represented in that 
map as built close together on both sides the street, leaving no 
space for such gardens as Mr. Knight so poetically describes. 
Nor should it be forgotten, when we picture to ourselves the 
Windsor of the sixteenth century, that the internal arrangements 
of English houses at that time were anything but comfortable. 
Erasmus, who visited England in the reign of Henry Till., com- 
plains of the doors and windows of the houses being badly 
contrived, and of the dilapidated state of the walls in many 
instances, which being full of chinks freely admitted the wind 
and weather. "The floors" he says, "are, for the most part, of 
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clay strewed with rushes, which are often renewed, fresh layers 
being placed over the old ones, and the whole remaining for per- 
haps twenty years, so as to form a solid pavement, including 
deposits of fish bones, spittle, fragments of meat, and other filth 
not to be mentioned." • 

The latter part of the interesting sketch by Mr. Knight, har- 
monises with our boyish dreams of the golden days of good 
Queen Bess, but historical truth makes great deductions from 
such poetical estimates. It both detracts from the goodness of 
the queen, and dims the golden glitter of her days. England 
could not at that time have been so ** merry" as we find it often 
represented ; or, if merry, it must have been so in the midst of a 
vast amount of guilt and wretchedness ; for pauperism and crime 
seemed to have stalked with giant strides over the land. " In 
the year 1596, according to the statement of a justice of peace 
of the county of Somerset, which has been preserved by Strype, 
forty persons were executed in that county alone, thirty-five 
burnt in the hand, and thirty-seven whipped ; one hundred and 
eighty-three others apprehended for robbery, theft, and other 
felonies, were discharged, and again let loose upon the public, 
though nearly all of them were probably as desperate characters 
as those who sufiTered ; yet, after all, the number of felonies com- 
mitted in the country during the year, had been at least five times 



* ** Tarn sola ferd strata sunt argillft, turn scirpis palustribus, qui subinde sic 
renovantur, ut fundamentum maneat aliqaoties amios yiginti, sab se fovens 
sputa, vomitus, mictum canam et bominum, projectam cervisiam, et piscium 
reliquias, aliasque sordes non nominandas." — EpiSTOLiB Erasmi, 1,1^0. 
Ed. 1643. 
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as many as were brought to trial. Other counties, the account 
adds, were in no better condition than Somersetshire, and many 
even in a worse; there were in every country three or four hun- 
dred able-bodied vagabonds who lived by theft and rapine, and 
who sometimes assembled in troops to the number of sixty, and 
committed spoil on the inhabitants. The magistrates, in fact, 
were overawed by the threats, and confederated strength of 
these ruffians, and were deterred from putting the law in force 
against them. It will be perceived from all this, that the * merry 
England' of the days of Elizabeth, was in some respects rather 
a terrible country to live in, and that the courtly and literary 
splendour, which makes the sunny foreground of the picture it 
has spread before the imagination of all of us, is set off, when the 
whole is uncovered, by no small force of contrast in the black 
barbaric gloom of the other parts."* 

But though there are associations of a gloomy character, 
connected with the sixteenth century, there is one event which 
will never cease to shed over it the brightest rays. Scenes in 
Windsor, exhibiting the noble struggle made for truth and 
religious liberty at the time of the Reformation, have already 
passed before us. Whatever might be the infirmities of the men 
who were the leading instruments in producing that great in- 
tellectual and moral change in the public mind, whatevjer circum- 
stances to be deplored might gather round it, whatever might be the 
limited extent of its early salutary effects, — ^it was the opening of a 
most auspicious era in the history of our country. Seeds of im- 
provement were then sown, which could never be uprooted, and 
" Pictorial England," vol. ii., p. 907. 
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lessons were taught which men will go on studying till the 
human mind he freed from every restraint hut that of the word 
of God, and the laws of righteousness. An impetus was then 
given to the progress of literature, and a spirit of inquiry and 
thoughtfulness excited, which we feel at the present hour. 
Ahove all, religion was purified from much of her corruption, 
and the word of God was brought forth from its concealment,* 
and opened before the eyes of men, so that all might read. It 
was a glorious epoch. It lifts its head above all preceding eras 
in English history, like some tall Alpine height — like Mount 
Blanc, herself, ahove her sister mountains. For ages yet to come 
will the eye of man reverently turn back to look on it, and 
in future states of being will immortal spirits, in their deep 
musings on the past, gaze on it as a great landmark in the 
scenes of time. 



* "When the queen (Elizabeth) passed through the city, on her way fiom 
the tower to her coronation, in a pageant erected in Cheapside, an old man 
with a scythe and wings, representing Time, appeared coming oat of a hollow 
place or cave, leading another person, clothed in white silk, gracefully appa-^ 
relied, who represented Truth, the daughter of Time ; which lady had a book 
in her hand, on which was written, Verhum VeritatiSf * the word of truth." 
It was the Bible in English, which, after a speech made by the queen. Truth 
reached down to her, which was taken, and brought by a gentleman attending, 
to her hands. As soon as she received it, she kissed it, and with both her 
hands held it up, and then laid it upon her breast, greatly thanking the city 
for that present, and said she would often read over that book." — Johnson's 
" History of Translation."—" Watson's Tracts," vol. iii., p 86. 
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^HERE are preserved, in the British Museum, 
two interesting MSS., relative to the state of 
Windsor in the early part of this century. 
One of these is a short paper, in a volume 
of the Harleian MSS., and described in the 
catalogue as written by John Stow. It seems to belong to the 
reign of James I., as reference is made to ** the Prince ; " and 
therefore a doubt may fairly be entertained whether Stow be the 
author, for he died within two years after James's accession, at 
the advanced age of eighty, weighed down with infirmities, 
poverty, and distress. It describes what would appear to be 
a recent visit of the author to, the castle of Windsor, a visit 
which it was not likely that Stow would have paid at that period ; 
and besides, it would seem improbable that he wrote the paper, 
from the circumstance, that in another MS. in the same volume^ 
apparently in the same handwriting, a reference is made to Stow 
in the third person. But be the writer who he may, the paper 
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certainly relates to some period in the reign of King James I., 
and contains a quaint and amusing description of the castle and 
the park. 

He observes that the ascent to the castle *' upon the north 
side, is by a hundred and twenty steps, as is to be seen by 
the canons' stairs, from their orchard, and the stairs in their walk 
upon the hill side," while the entrance on the south side is by *'a 
stately gate and bridge." 

After describing the lower wards in the castle, in which 
description there is nothing remarkable, the writer relates the 
anecdote respecting the kings of Scotland and France, which 
was introduced in an early part of this work, and he then pro- 
ceeds to give the following account of the upper wards, the 
terrace, and the park. 

** The keep in the second ward and two mighty towers, with 
other buildings and walls, were named to be at the expense of 
the Scottish king (Winchester tower excepted, which is in the 
same ward, being made, no doubt, by the Bishop of Winchester, 

as prelate of the Garter), which keep being of steps in 

height, and standing upon a round hill, formed by hand, is, 
notwithstanding, so slope and easy to ascend, that a man may 
easily ride up to the top thereof, like St. Mark's steeple, in 
Venice: and the compass thereof is one hundred and ninety 
paces. 

" And the higher ward was made by the French king's ransom, 
which ward, indeed, is the beauty and majesty of the whole 
castle, as wherein all the prince's lodgings and other offices, with 
the houses of officers, are contained, being almost four-square. 
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that is, one hundred and forty-six paces in length, and one 
hundred and ninety-seven in hreadth ; in the midst whereof, lest 
80 large a space should he without ornament, is a goodly great 
conduit, brought thither by pipes under the earth above four 
Iniles; on the east and south parts whereof are the noblemen's 
lodgings and houses of office, and on the west part, the tennis- 
court and keep aforesaid, overlooking all the castle, as the chief 
fort thereof; from which, also, when the weather is clear, may 
easily be described Paul's steeple; on the north part are the 
prince's halls, chambers, wardrobes, and galleries, with his 
shower-baths and banqueting-houses, and, mainly, that great 
hall where St. George's feast is kept and celebrated, being in 
length 'seventy-eight paces, and in breadth twenty, with his 
private chapel, which is of no less beauty than fine workman* 
ship; upon the north side and outer part of which lodgings, 
also, between the same and the brow or fall of the hill, which is 
very steep and pitchy, is an excellent walk (or baye), running 
all along the said buildings on the sidef of the castle, borne up 
and sustained by arches and buttresses of stone and timber, laid 
breast-high, which is in length three hundred and sixty paces, 
and in breadth seven, of such an excellent grace to the beholders 
and passers-by, being open to the sight even afar off, that the 
pleasure, stateliness, beauty, and use thereof, seemeth to contend 
one with the other which shall have the superiority. In the 
goodly bottom under the which walk lieth a parcel of the park 
plain, as equal as it is possible, and continually green ; with cer- 
tain ponds therein, where the prince useth to see out of his win- 
dows the deer hunted with hounds, and, in the end, forced to 
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take the said ponds, hunting, as it were, at one time hoth on land 
and water, and yet not stirring out of his chamber. At the end df 
this walk is a bridge, and dry ditch, imder the same, as parcel of 
the castle ditch, whereby the said park is severed from the afore^ 
said walk and castle ; which park containeth all the rest of the 
hill that the castle standeth upon, more than half-a-mile in 
length, shoring down very slope on the east and south parts, but 
steep and abrupt on the north side, with certain walks and down- 
falls ; whereunto joineth the lawn, or coursing-place, running all 
the length of the park, and all the hill serving as a continual 
standing to behold and judge of the course iirith ease ; which 
lawn, or pleasant bottom, being a most delicate grass and fair mea- 
dow, lying along the side of the hill (like man and wife together), 
of a marvellous plain, direct, and equal level, seemeth no less 
praiseworthy in respect of the lowliness, than the stately hill in 
its elevation and haughty rising. 

** The prospect east, west, north, and south is singular, 
but from the castle every way it is (sur)pas8ing. The name 
whereof (not without cause) is called Windsor; whether 
it came, as some affirm, of the ferry over the river, the pas- 
sengers using (in calling for a boat) to bid them wind to shore, 
because the boat then, as now, went with a rope and a pole, 
though not in the same place where it is now, but where the 
bridge is ; or whether it took its name of the quality of the 
place, which, standing high and open to the weather, is called 
Windsor, because the wind is sore, and the air very subtle 
and piercing there, as the inhabitants find it, which etymo- 
logy, divining with myself of the nature of the place itself. 
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I added another, also, thereto, at my first coming thither, of 
this effect : — 



" ' The wind is sore in High Windsor, whereof it may take name 
And wind, for winding, may import ascending to the same; 
As e'en the hawk is said to sore that lieth on high above : 
All which etymologies one the truth I gaess doth prove.' " 

The other MS. relating to Windsor at the commencement of 
the seventeenth century, is Norden's survey. It bears date 
1604, and commences with the following dedication : — 

'' To the Most Mighty and Magnificent Prince James, by 
Divine Grace, Kinge of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, and 
of all the Isles and Seas adjacent ; sole Emperor ; principal main- 
tainer of the most true Christian religion ; your Majesties loyal 
poor subject, John Norden, most humbli exhibitdth this his im- 
posed labours of the description of your Majesties Castle and 
Honor of Windesore, and the principal particulars belonging to 
the same." 

In Norden's survey we have a minute account of the 
number of parks included in the royal demesnes,^their respec-^ 
tive admeasurements, the extent of the paling, the names of the 
keepers, and the number of the deer. He describes the little 
park as measuring three miles and three-eights, and containing 
about two hundred and eighty acres of good ground. It was 
stocked with fallow deer, to the amount of two hundred and 
forty, and with sixty-eight antlers and thirty bucks. The great 
park, he states, measured ten miles and a quarter, and contained 
three thousand six hundred and fifty acres. The walks, he 
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observes, '* not having separation, the deer so interchase, that 
the particular number in each walk can never hardly be distin- 
guished; but the whole number within the park are by the 
woodman supposed to be one thousand eight hundred deer, 
whereof about five hundred are bucks." 

Thus the diligent surveyor goes through all the parks, which, 
according to his admeasurements, covered the country round to a 
great extent, embracing a circumference of seventy-seven miles, 
and reaching on one side as far as Guildford, and as far as 
Henley on the other. Some notes are inserted in the survey, 
illustrative of the aspect of the country at that time. Of Woking- 
ham Park, he says some part " is barren and full of bogs," and 
the other part is " fat and fertile." In reference to Byfleete, 
Surrey, he remarks, that the " hooping bird, vulgarlie held 
ominous, much frequenteth this park." *^ Langtey Park is 
divided into two parts by a new paling. The upper ground is 
fidl of bogs, unprofitable, and impassible — the lower ground 
reduced to a better use for the game, and more delightfld to 
hunt in, by reason of the fair artificial lawns, lately made and 
levelled, with many convenient and pleasant standings." With 
regard to all the parks, the surveyor complains, ** that there is 
contention between every neighbour and keeper for the most 
part, for usurpation and intruding into another's walks, for not 
one of them truly knoweth his own bounds ; which controversy 
will hardly be justly determined until the verderers of the forest, 
and the regarders of every walk, aided by the ancient inhabitants, 
do perambulate, view, and enter the same." 

These are trifling matters, but their antiquity gives them a 
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certain interest In looking over that old MS., one cannot but 

think how changed is the appearance of Windsor and its 

environs since Norden made his survey. Not a house, perhaps, 

rem^dns in the town that then was standing. The castle has 

completely changed its aspect, and much of the wide forest has 

since been brought into cultivation, and peaceful farms and 

villages are smiling where then were sheep and deer walks, or 

wastes, '* barren and full of bogs." Still, however, there are 

objects in those parks, that connect us with the times when. 

Norden paced and measured them. Oaks still thrive there which 

flourished in their beauty in his day, and, perhaps, formed a 

shade to cover him while performing his admeasurements. A 

few of those trees, it may be, have flourished from a period 

anterior to the Conquest, and fell into their soil receptacle when 

some skipping deer, hunted by Saxon princes, with *' pointed 

hoof dibbled the glebe." Could they speak, ''as in Dodona 

once," what matter for entertainment and instruction would they 

yield. By them we might— 

" ♦ • • Correct, erroneous oft, 
The clock of history, facts and erents 
Timing more punctual, unrecorded facts 
Recovering, and misstated setting right — 
Desperate attempt till trees shall speak again." 

And from them there does seem to come, even now, "a still, 
small voice," reminding us of the flight of generations, and 
the vanity of human life, that so, like those very trees, — 



c ( « « « From hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot. 
And thereby hangs a tale.'" 
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Rebuke not the author for these moralisingSi nor say with 
Jaques^- 



for a wise man would rather cultivate than repress the spirit 
which — 
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** Finds tongues in trees, books in the running l»x>okt. 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything." 

James I. occasionally resided at Windsor, and no doubt often 
amused himself with his favourite diversion of hunting, in the 
noble forests described by Norden. Little worth noticing occurred 
during his reign, in reference to Windsor. One stray incident 
which time has left us, relating to that period, is a curious piece 
of litigation between the monarch and the dean and canons. In 
December, 1603, a part of the castle wall near the royal chapel 
was blown down, and a dispute arose as to who should repair it. 
The crown contended that since the part of the castle where the 
breach had been made was given by Edward III. to the college 
of St. George — since they possessed revenues to maintain it in 
repair, and had opened windows in the walls, and made drains, 
which occasioned the breach, they were bound to bear the 
expense of repairing it. 

On the part of the dean and chapter it was contended, 
that the wall was much more ancient than the foundation of 
the college; that it was higher than the houses adjoining; 
that it was built for the defence of the castle; that they had 
no property in it; that the charter of £dward had freed 
them from the charges of repairing the castle ; that the wall 
had fallen in, not through any fault of theirs, but through the 
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lapse of years ; and that if they were now forced to repair it, a 
precedent would he set which would involve them in expenses 
for repairs at a future time, heyond their power to defray. The 
cause heing heard, at their request, before the Barons of the 
Exchequer, on the 21st of Fehruary, 1606, more than two 
years after the wall had been broken down, it was decided 
in favour of the college. The king was to repair the breach, 
and the lights and casements in the walls, which had been 
there before, were still to be retained by the dean and canons, 
but they were to repair them at their own expense. 

James I. seems to have emulated his predecessors on the 
English throne in the zeal he evinced for the interests of ^the 
Order of the Garter. Commissioners were appointed by the 
monarch to revise the laws of the institution, and to bring them, 
as nearly as possible, to what they were in the times of the 
founder. 

The persons commissioned seem, however, to have paid 
little attention to the affair, for a few years afterwards another 
commission was issued for the same purpose, with more ex- 
tended powers ; and at length, according to Ashmole, who gives 
a minute account of the whole business, *^ they presented to the 
sovereign certain articles subscribed with their hands, which, 
for the honour of the order, they thought requisite to be duly 
observed." 

In the reign of previous sovereigns it had been the custom for 
the knights elect to proceed from London to Windsor in grand 
procession, in order to be installed. They took up their lodging 
in the Strand, in Salisbury Court, in Holbom, or within the City ; 
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and thence rode on horseback to Windsor, accompanied by a 
large party of friends and attendants. It was a dazzling sight, 
in those days, to see the cavalcade starting from the City resi- 
dence of a knight; and vast were the throngs which gathered 
in the streets, to see the train of horsemen, with their gorgeous 
apparel and plwnes of feathers, passing along on their way 
to Windsor. But to such excesses of grandeur were the knights 
elect sometimes carried by their ambition, that James I. put 
limits to the extent of the processions, and enacted, ^' that 
every of the. knights-companions should have fifty persons 
to attend him unto the annual solemnities of the order, and 
no more." 

Still, however, these processions were continued with great 
pomp ; for Ashmole gives the following account of one in the 
reign of Charles I. : — 

" Henry, Earl of Danby, and William, Earl of Morton, 
being to receive the honour of installation, disposed them- 
selves, for their more commodious passage and the people's 
view — one was at Warwick House, in Holborn, and the other 
at Dorset House, in Salisbury Court — and made their progres- 
sion, severally, through the streets, to Hyde Park, each having 
two noblemen to support him, with their footmen, in rich coats, 
on either side of them* 

" Their gentlemen ushers rode bareheaded, and before them 
the officers of arms, wearing their coats, and their servants, 
in blue coats and cognizances (as was the ancient mode), were 
led on by trumpets. The rest of the lords, knights, and gen- 
tlemen, followed after each knight's elect troop, according to 
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their rank and quality, foremost. The proceeding of the Earl 
of Morton was marshalled in this manner ;-^ 

Troxnpets, two and two. 

Grooms, in coats, two and two. 

Yeomen, two and two. 

Gentlemen, two and two. 

Secretaries. 

Stewards. 

Gentlemen of the Horse. 

Pages. 

Four Officers of Arms. 

Gentleman Usher, bare. 

Lancaster Herald, oovered. 

Earl Morton, supported between two chief lords. 

Footmen on each side, in rich coats. 

NoUemen and Gentlemen, according to their degrees. 

" At Slough, two miles on this side Windsor, they all made 
a stand; and being again placed in order, they proceeded to 
Windsor Castle, where, alighting in the lower court, the knights 
elect were conducted to their several apartments." 

During the reign of James there were two persons who held 
the deanery of Windsor, and were therefore connected with the 
Order of the Garter, who ought not to be passed over in silence. 
The first of these was Gil^s Tomson, one of the parties em- 
ployed upon the authorised version of the Bible. He was con- 
nected with the Oxford company, to whom was entrusted the 
translation of the Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
Revelation. Anthony Wood speaks of his high reputation, both 
as a scholar and a preacher ; and his epitaph, in Bray's Chapel, 
where he lies interred, bears ample testimony to his learning. 
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prudence, and piety. He was ten years dean of Windsor, and 
was then elevated to the see of Gloucester, a dignity which he 
enjoyed but a very short time, for he died within a year after 
his elevation. The other individual who claims our notice, 
was Marc Antonio de Dominis, a far different character. He 
had been archbishop of Spoleto ; but on coming over to England, 
he published a famous book, entitled, ** De Republic^ Eccle- 
siasticft," in which he appeared as a decided enemy of the 
Church of Rome, and concluded that the Pope had no supe- 
riority over other bishops. James rewarded him with the 
deanery of Windsor, the mastership of the Savoy, and the rich 
living of West Ildersley, in Berkshire. ** Though the publica- 
tion of his book was a crime never to be forgiven, he was weak 
enough to give credit to a letter, sent him by the procurement 
of Gondomar, which not only promised him pardon, but pre- 
ferment, if he would renounce his new religion. He returned 
to Italy, relapsed to the Church of Rome, and was presently 
after imprisoned by the Inquisition. Grief and hard treatment 
soon put an end to his life, in the year 1625, and the sixty- 
fourth of his age. He was the first that accounted for the 
phenomena of the rainbow, in his book, * De Radiis Visiis et 
Lucis.' We are much indebted to him for Father Paul's excel- 
lent History of the Council of Trent, the manuscript of which 
he procured for Archbishop Abbot."* Mr. Hallam doubts 
whether he strictly belonged to the Church of England, re- 
marking, that preferments were bestowed irregularly in that 
age. He further observes, that after the death of Antonio de 
* Granger's " Biographical History," vol. i., p. 359. 
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Dominisy " the imputations of heresy against him so much in- 
creased) that his hody was dug up and burned. Neither party 
has been ambitious to claim this vain and insincere) though 
clever prelate."* 

Pursuing the history of Windsor, we arrive at the melan- 
choly reign of Charles I. In the year 1635, he effected some 
considerable alterations in the castle. Elizabeth's banqueting 
house was pulled down, the east end of the terrace was en- 
closed by a wall and gate, and the magnificent fountain, erected 
by Queen Mary, was demolished. Another banqueting house 
was planned, and another fountain designed, whereon was to 
be placed " the statues of Hercules worrying Antaeus, as if by 
squeezing of him the water came out of his mouth;" but 
neither of these projects seem to have been carried into effect. 
Two years later a pyramid, or lantern, was placed on the front 
of the castle, and a clock provided by David Ramsey, that 
illustrious clockmaker whom Scott has immortalised in his 
" Fortunes of Nigel." The clock was removed from the old 
tower in the late improvements ; the bell bore the date of 
1636, with the inscription — "God save our King Charles, 
God save my Lord the King," and the royal arms, decorated 
with the rose and thistle. About the same time, it appears^, 
the royal chapel was far from being kept in good order; for 
complaints were made by the dean, of persons using the royal 
closet as a thoroughfare to the leads, between the chapel and 
the tomb house, picking out the stained glass from the east 
window, and the intrusion of improper visiters into the knights' 
• Hallam's " Introduction," vol. ill., p. 71. 
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Stalls : to remedy all which his majesty commanded that doors 
and locks should be provided, both for the entrance to the leads, 
and the stalls in the choir. 

Charles I. spent much of his time at Windsor Castle, and, 
in tihe early part of his reign, frequently held his court within its 
walls. His attention seems to have been early directed to the 
affairs of the Order of the Garter. •* He designed and endea- 
voured," says Ashmole, " the most complete and absolute refor- 
mation of any of his predecessors ;" and after relating the steps 
taken to effect his purpose, in the appointment of certain com- 
missioners, the enthusiastic herald breaks out into the following 
lamentation :— <* Now, who would suppose that, after so noble 
an intention of the sovereign, and his earnest solicitude to issue 
forth a second commission, his hearty recommending and exciting 
their diligence for a speedy dispatch, and, lastly, his expecting 
an account of their transactions the next feast, these honourable 
persons, companions of the order, should need a spur to accom- 
plish so laudable a design: but it was so." Nothing seems to 
have been done in the affair ; indeed, all parties, then, had more 
important matters to attend to ; and the monarch's care for his 
favourite order was soon absorbed in the deeper anxiety which 
he felt for the security of his crown, and the safety of his life. 

We now reach a crisis in English history, in the passing 
effects of which Windsor sustained an ample share. That mighty 
struggle between the supporters of two opposing systems of 
political principIe8,-*-a struggle which convulsed the empire for 
so many years, — appears with such a prominence on our historic 
page, and is fraught with incidents and lessons so interesting. 
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though awful, — ^so instructivei though terrific, — that, to the end 
of time, it will remain a fact to which philosophers will, in tlieir 
political speculations, turn their thoughts. 

It has been the fashion, with almost all writers on the anti- 
quities of Windsor, to allude, in terms of strong indignationi 
to the character of the Puritans, who took the parliamentary 
side in that unhappy contention. They are represented as base, 
hypocritical, unprincipled, factious, and contemptible. With 
their politics we can have nothing to do, in a work like this; 
but it may not be out of place to express the very different 
impressions of their character which some have received from 
their history. Let them be deemed enthusiasts, yet there was 
a halo of suhlimity encircling their enthusiasm, such as rarely 
gilds the path of mortals. '* The ostentatious simplicity of their 
dress, their sour aspect, their nasal twang, their stiff posture, 
their long graces, their Hebrew names, the scriptural phrases 
they introduced on every occasion, thcxr contempt of hu- 
man learning, their detestation of polite amusements, were, 
indeed, fair game for the laughers. But it is not from the 

laughers that the philosophy of history is to be learned 

Their absurdities were mere external badges, like the signs of 
freemasonry, or the dresses of friars. We regret that these 
badges were nut more attractive — we regret that a body to 
whose courage and talent mankind has owed inestimable obli- 
gations, had not the lofty elegance which distinguished some 
of the adherents of Charles I., or the easy good breeding for 

which the court of Charles II. was celebrated They 

were men whose minds had derived a peculiar character froni 
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the daily contemplation of superior beings, and eternal interests 
If they were unacquainted with the works of philosophers and 
poets, they were deeply read in the oracles of God. If their 
names were not found in the registers of heralds, they felt 
assured that they were recorded in the book of life. If their 
steps were not accompanied by a splendid train of menials, 
legions of ministering angels had charge over them; Their 
palaces were houses not made with hands; their diadems, 
crowns of glory which should never fade away. On the rich 
and the eloquent, on nobles and priests, they looked down 
with contempt, for they esteemed themselves rich in the pos- 
session of a more precious treasure, and eloquent in a more 
sublime language, — ^nobles by the right of an earlier creation, 

and priests by the imposition of a mightier hand 

People who saw nothing of the godly but their uncouth 
visages, and heard, nothing from them but their groans and 
their whining hymns, might laugh at them ; but those had little 
reason to laugh who encountered them in the hall of debate, 

or the field of battle The intensity of their feelings on 

one subject made them tranquil on every other. One over- 
powering sentiment had subjected to itself pity and hatred, 
ambition and fear. Death had lost its terror, and pleasure its 
charms. They had their smiles and their tears, their raptures and 
their sorrows, but not for the things of this world. Enthusiam had 
made them stoics, and cleared their minds from vulgar passion 
and prejudice, and raised them above the influence of danger 
and corruption ...... Such, we believe, were the Puritans. 

We perceive the absurdities of their manners, we dislike the 
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gloom of their habits ; we acknowledge that the tone of their 
minds was often injured, by Jitraining after things too high for 
mortal reach ; and we know that, in spite of their hatred of 
popery, they too often fell into the vices of that bad system — 
intolerance and extravagant austerity; that they had their an^ 
chorites and their crusaders, their Dunstans and their De Mont- 
forts, their Dominies and their Escobars ; -^ yet, when all 
circumstances are taken into consideration, we do not hesitate 
to pronounce them a brave and honest body." * 

The reader will pardon the introduction of so eloquent an 
advocate, even if his opinion should not be adopted ; and, as 
the object of the author is to remove historical prejudice, he 
is quite willing to do justice to the Cavaliers, and to admit 
(with the same powerful writer), that they were not heartless, 
dangling courtiers; not mere machines for destruction, dressed 
up in uniform, defending without love, destroying without hatred; 
that they felt a strong sentiment of individual independence; 
that they were misled by no selfish or sordid motive ; that com- 
passion and romantic honour, the prejudices of childhood, and 
the venerable names of history, threw over them a potent spell ; 
that they fought for the old banner wliich had waved in so 
many battles over the heads of their fathers, and for the altars 
at which they had received their brides; that, with the vices 
of the Round Table, tliey had many of its virtues; that they 
had niore of polite learning tlian the Puritans; that their 
manners were more engaging, their tastes more elegant, often 
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their tempers more amiable, and sometimes their households 
more cheerful. It may be added, both Puritan and Cavalier 
were En^/tVAmen-^Englishmen to the heart's core: they, for 
the most part, loved their country, though one party must 
have been mistaken in the means employed for its welfare; 
and they exhibited, the former in its severer, the latter in its 
gayer, mood, that character of deep, enduring, disinterested 
patriotism, which has for ages past been nursed in the bosoms 
of the sons of Britain. To the history of the mighty struggle 
of the seventeenth century, Englishmen of every political creed 
may turn with national pride, to mark the superiority of 
character displayed by both parties over our Gallic neighbours 
in their revolution at the close of the last century. Indeed, 
the civil wars of England present perfectly sunny scenes, com- 
pared with the " red flame picture " of the Reign of Terror. 

A curious pamphlet, bearing date October 20th, 1642, pre- 
senting the following title, " Exceeding true and joyful News 
from Windsor Castle, declaring how several Troops of Dragoons 
have taken Possession of the said Castle for the King and 
Parliament," introduces us at once to some historical recol- 
lections connected with Windsor during the Civil Wars. The 
pamphlet exhibits a specimen of the kind, of publication which 
then occupied the place of modern newspapers, in the com^ 
munication of political intelligence. It evidently proceeded 
from the Parliamentary party. It states that, the king and 
the Cavaliers " intended to draw to Windsor, and to take 
possession of the castle, that being a place of greatest 
strength in this part of the kingdom, by reason of the 
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height and strength, the country lying under it so that the 
castle can command it round ahout. Could they have oh- 
tained this castle, they would there have fortified themselves 
till such time as they could gather strength; which having 
ohtained, they then intended (as is generally thought) to have 
marched against London, that being their only aim ; hut God, 
which sees the secrets of all hearts, hath brought their practices 
to light, and made them apparent to the eyes of the world : 
their intentions were discovered to the High Court of Parlia- 
ment, who, by God's assistance and direction, have taken the 
most speedy and effectual course to prevent so great a mischief. 
For, by the appointment of the Parliament, several well-affected 
gentlemen, and valiant, religious commanders, are gone into 
Essex, Middlesex, Bucks, Berks, Surrey, Hampsliire, and other 
adjoining counties, to raise several troops of dragooners and 
volunteers ; some of which are arrived already at Windsor, and 
have taken possession of the castle for the use of his Majesty 
and Parliament; others are in march towards Windsor, where, 
being arrived, they intend to fortify themselves, and to make 
outworks; so that the Cavaliers have lost their labour. The 
counties are very ready to go on this service, and stand gene- 
rally for the Parliament, because they see that the Cavaliers 
plunder all the places they come at, taking and seizing horses 
and all things which are portable; and if any one resist, they 
presently burn their houses, to the utter ruin and destruction 
of all those who have dependence thereon." 

The castle was taken by tlie Parliamentary army on the 
20th of October. Three days afterwards. Captain Fogg, with 
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a Parliameutary warrant, took possession of the royal chapel. 
The heautiful edifice is said to have sustained considerahle in- 
jury from the violence of the soldiers; a circumstance result- 
ing partly, no douht, from that misguided zeal and want of taste 
which too generally distinguished the Parliamentary army, and 
for which no other excuse can he pleaded than the very slender 
one, that such excesses are hut too commonly the result of vic- 
torious war. ; 

Christopher Wren, the father of the famous architect, was 
at that time Dean of Windsor, and exerted himself in re- 
covering as^many of the records of the chapel as he could 
procure. "He had the good fortune," says Granger, "to 
redeem the three registers distinguished by the names of the 
Black, Blue, and Red, which were carefully preserved by him 
till his ]death. They were afterwards committed to the custody 
of his son, who, soon after the Restoration, delivered them to 
Dr. Bruno Ryves, Dean of Windsor." • 

The castle remained in the hands of the Parliament; and 
on the 13th of May, 1643, an order was issued by the House 
of Commons for the paymetit of the Windsor garrison, consisting 
of a regiment of foot and a troop of horse, under the command 
of Colonel Venn ; the payments to he made out of the moneys 
which should be levied "in the county of Berks, upon the 
ordinances for the weekly assessments.* 'f 

• " Biographical History," vol. ii., p. 166. 

+ The following passage occurs in the Huggett MSS., relative to the ejec- 
tion of the dean and canons from their residence at Windsor: — " Anno 164S, 
May 24. The lords in parliament's answer to the dean, canons, petty canons. 
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Among the domestics who were devotedly attached to the 
imhappy Charles was a person named Dowcett, an inhabitant of 
Windsor. He was intrusted with the conveyance of various 
communications to his master's friends: and the following notes, 
which relate to this circumstance, and which were written by 
Charles during his imprisonment, will introduce the reader 
to the monarch's privacy, and show the ingenious modes which 
he adopted for obtaining information. With regard to these 
notes Dowcett states, — " This is all the letters which I could save 
of his late majestie, for I was forced to burn a matter of twenty 
when I was prisonner att Carisbrooke Castle.''* 



*A TRUE COPY OF HIS LATE MAJESTY'S LETTERS TO 
DOWCETT. 



, 



'' I thanke you for your causions, and be confident that I 
will be as carefull as you cane be; for your discouery wiU 
preiudice me as much as you; nor will I needlesly employ 
you in this kynde: as now, this is most necessary that you 
send it soon awaye to him who sent you that which you gave 

&c. (upon their petition to them to continae their places in the college}, — 
they have not thought it meet that they should eiyoy their dwelling-houses ; 
but that they may take away their books and utensils, and eigoy the same at 
their several habitations elsewhere.' "— Huggett MS., vol. ii., p. 163. 

* The MS. from which these letters are printed, is in the hand-writing 
of James Jennings, of Windsor, a friend of Dowcett, who allowed him to 
copy them. He was carpenter to Charles II., and died in 1739, at the 
advanced age of one hundred and four years. 



. 



me this morning. Keepe your wafers iintill I call for them, 
for yet I doe not want." — January 13th, 1647. 



** This is chiefly to show you how I cane keepe corespondency 
with you: and withal I des3rre to know when you cane send 
a letter of myne to London : but especially when your wife 
goes. Also I desire you to deliuer this enclosed to Mary 
with your owne hands, and you may safely send me an answer 
the same way that this comes to you. Hereafter know me by 
M , your selfe by F , and Mary by B ." 



" That which you gaue me with this paper informed me 
that the same party sent you a former letter for me by one 
of my owne messengers; his name, as I take it, is Greeg. 
Werfore, if you haue it not allready, inquire after it, for I 
know by this last that I have not yet gott it ; this way I meant 

to F A . I shall not trouble you a good whyle; but 

I would fain haue you once a week conuey a letter for me to 
my wife; therefore expect one from me on Munday morning. 
You must not take it ill that I looke sowerly upon you in 
publick; but, by the grace of God, you will neuer repent the 
seruices you daily doe me.'* 



** I thanke you for your cautions, and doubt not of my 
carefuUiress : I shall obserue your days, and not trouble you 
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oftener, except upon very urgent occasion. I hope the tyme 
will come that you shall thanke me for more than looking well 
upon you: hut who was she that hrought me the first letter 
att Homhyf^ That which you last giue, was it that I looked 
for? — in a word, lett not cautiousnesse hegett feare, and he 
confident of me. — Wenesday, January 19th, 1647." 



** F , — Deliuer the higer of thease two unto your wyfe ; 

it is for France ; I neede say no more ; you knowe to whome : 
and giue the other to young Worsley, and desyre him to send 
it to him from whom hee had that packett which hee sent to 
me by you. Lett your wyfe assure all my friends that, by 
the grace of God, I will neither be cheated nor frighted from 
my grounds." 



I 



[To Dowoett's Wife.] 

** I know not your hand, but I finde by your sence that 
you are one of my good friends, and that you judge rightly of 
these people in whose power I now am, who yet haue made 
noe adresses to me; but be confident that now I knowe them 
to well to be any more deceaued by them. However, I hartily 
thanke you for your aduerticement. Desiring to know who 
you are, for, seriously, I cannot guese .... and I hope you 
neither will mistrust my discretion nor secresie: wherefore I 
expect that you will not lett me be long ignorant to whom I 
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owe the thankes of ibis tymely warning and good aduyce. 
Besides, I would by ibis safe way aske you some questions, 
if I ^knew by wbicb of my friends ye were trusted. M. — I 
baue burnt your letter. February 27th, 1647." 



[To F- 



-.] 



«F J I haue spared you as long as I could, for that 

from B , which I had from you upon Munday last, most 

necessarily requyring an answer ; and now I absolutely promise 
you not to trouble you any more in this kynde, unles your 

selfe, giuing me the occasion, shall thinke it fitt, untill D 

shall come ; nor doe I urge an answere to this, but by sygnes : 
— that is to say, your right hand bare, for the receipt of this ; 
then, if the last packett you had from me (which, indeed, was 
of importance and haste) went a waye upon Munday, lett fall 
your hankercher; if since (for I am confident it is gone), let 
fall one of your gloues: besides, when you haue giuen this 

packett to B , tell me newes of fresh sparagos from London ; 

and if shee tells you that shee belieues shee will be able to 
observe my directions, then tell me newes of artichockes. And 
now know that I am not ignorant neither of the paynes nor 
hazard that you daily undergoe for my seruice, and particu- 
larly in receiuing of theise papers; assuring you that, by the 
grace of God, 1 shall soe think of you for them, as, if I pros- 
per, you shall esteeme all theise paynes and hazards well 
bestowed." 
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" I could haue despatched this soe soone yesterday as to have 
giuen you the sygne yesternight att supper: but I would not 
presse upon you too soone, because of the good seruice you did 
me on Munday last, by the quick receiuing of my important 
dispach ; but now I shall not blame you, though you hazard not 
to fetche this, until I be gone to Bowles : which is at that howe, 
euery day as I conceaue you may come in hiether without much 
danger : I say this only to assist you with my obseruations, and 
not to impose any command upon you." 



" Servant, — You now by experience that my condition is 
much wors than you thought it would haue been, but yet it 
is not so ill as I expect it will be. However, all that I desyre 
of you for the' present is, that ye will seek to setle some way 
of intelligence betweene you and me, and that ye would send 
me a chifer, to the end I might write freely to you. So fare- 
well— Saterday, February 28th." 

Whatever we may think of Charles, there is something in 
these little notes which strikes a chord of sympathy in the 
heart, and calls forth a sigh over the unhappy captive. The 
ingenious contrivances adopted to convey and obtain intelli- 
gence were very natural ; and his looking sourly upon his 
servant in public should receive a lenient judgment. Confi- 
dential letters of this kind, bring us very near the parties be- 
tween whom they passed, and one feels as if at the monarch's 
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elbow, while reading these documents. Tliere he is with his 
peaked beard, and his pensive countenance> looking with a 
sly suspicious air about him as he holds his pen, fearful of 
detection. As to Dowcett, one admires the fidelity of the old 
servant, his love of his master, his value for his smile, his 
exposure to danger for his sake, his careful preservation of 
these few letters, when he was forced to burn so many in 
Carisbrooke Castle. There is true nobility in the conduct of 
such a man cleaving close to fallen sovereignty, instead of yield- 
ing to the tide of popular feeling, and leaving his master to 
shift for himself. He was worth a thousand silken courtiers, 
who sport and flutter before the radiance of the throne. He 
was no hireling, no parasite, but, under the habit of a servant, 
carried the heart of a friend, a character rather rare in this 
world, and, when found, worthy of all love and reverence. 

Another document connected with Windsor at this period, 
is a tract bearing the following awful title, "Terrible and 
bloody news from Windsor, since the bringing in of the King's 
Majesty by the army, and a dangerous fight on Saturday last, 
between the Parliamentary forces and the Royalists ; who, by a 
strange design and unheard of stratagem, would have rescued 
the king from the power of the army.'* The tract sheds mourn- 
ful light on the violence of parties at that unhappy period. 
In the same paper is a short narrative of another incident, en- 
titled " Terrible News from Newgate." The whole is a curious 
specimen of the sort of newspapers then in circulation ; the fol- 
lowing is a copy : — 

" On Thursday night last, his majesty arrived here, being 
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guarded by Colonel Harrison and ten troops of horse, who, 
upon their coming, a great influence of people resorted to the 
town's-end, and upon his majesty's passing by, a great echo 
arose from the voice of the people, crying, "God bless your 
majesty, and send you long to reign." And after his royal 
person were conducted to the Castle, and the dark curtain from 
the canopy of heaven being drawn, the Royalists (in several 
places throughout the toun), began to drink and carouse to 
their dread sovereign, but with an eagle's eye being discerned, 
they were soon taken off from that ceremonial and court-like 
action, for notice thereof being given to the captain of the 
guard, several files of the musqueteers were commanding forth 
for the securing of them; but upon their advance towards the 
place of sanctuary, they found Bacchus in the posture of Mars 
to receive them ; the Royalists standing in a posture of defence, 
and would not give admittance, whereupon the soldiery forced 
their passage ; broke in upon them ; wounded divers ; killed 
three; and secured the rest, who are now committed to safe 
custody, to answer their high insurrection and commotion be- 
fore a council of war. — ^Windsor, December 24th, 1648." 

In connection with the account of the arrival of Charles 
from the Isle of Wight, given in this tract (the contents of 
which, by the way, do not seem exactly to harmonise with the 
fearful title which it bears), we may relate the following anec- 
dote of the monarch and Colonel Harrison : — 

Harrison met the king a few miles from Farnham : 
"he was gallantly mounted, and well equipped; Charles no- 
ticed him, and inquired of his attendants who he was. Being 
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informed, the king showed some surprise, and said, < He looks 
like a soldier. I have some judgment in faces, and if I had 
seen him before I should have had a better opinion of him." 
A little before supper, Charles took Harrison by the arm, and 
talked with him for half an hour in the recess of a window. 
Among other things, the king informed him that he had been 
told Harrison intended to assassinate him. The republican 
assured him he need entertain no such apprehension, that the 
Parliament had too much justice and honour, to cherish so vile 
a purpose, and that what they did would be done with solem- 
nity, and before the world/'* Harrison attended tlie king 
most cautiously, but treated him with reverence. 

The party slept at Farnham, and started the next day for 
Windsor. They were to pass Bagshot, where lived Lord New- 
burg, a friend of Charles. The royalist, aware that he would 
come that road, had arranged that the king should stop and 
take refreshment there, and, under pretence of his horse being 
lame, should be provided with a fleet steed from Lord New- 
burg's stud, on which he might escape through the intrica- 
cies of the forest, where in happier days he had followed the 
chase. When Charles came to Bagshot, he complained that 
his horse did not carry him easily, and expressed a wish to 
stop and dine at Bagshot Lodge ; Harrison at first was unwil- 
ling to consent, knowing that Newburg was a royalist, but 
at length yielded to the monarch's wishes. But poor Charles 
was not to escape out of the hands of his enemies. The horse 
provided for him by Lord Newburg had received a violent 
* Godwin's " History of the Commonwealth," vol. ii., p. 656. 
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contusion; the plan was thus defeated; and, in the meantime, 
Charles having complained so much of his horse, Harrison pro- 
vided him with a better one. Thus the king was brought a 
prisoner to his own castle, and while immured within its walls, 
he was treated with little of that respect due to his rank. 
That monarch in captivity, within his own beautiful castle, 
once the scene of domestic enjoyment, guarded by sentinels 
pacing under the very gateway at the east end of the terrace 
which he had built himself, is a truly mournful and touching 
spectacle; and even those who may feel disposed to condemn 
him as a mistaken and despotic monarch, may surely spare 
him their pity as a suffering man. Sad, but few, were the 
days that passed over him while a prisoner in the castle. On the 
19th of January, he was removed to St. James's Palace, whence, 
on the memorable morning of the 30th, he was conducted to 
Whitehall, there to close on the scaffold his melancholy career ; * 
a deed on the part of the Parliament which has found, even 
among those who justify most of their proceedings, but few 
to vindicate it. Conducted from Windsor a prisoner, he was 
brought back a dishonoured corpse. Several accounts of his 



* Particular mention is made by Ashmole, of the garter wfaidi Charles 
wore on the day of his execution. — " It had the letter of the motto composed 
likewise of diamonds, which amounted to the number of four hundred and 
twelye. It came to the hands of Captain Preston (one of the usurper's 
captains), from whom the trustees for the sale of the king's goods received 
it, and sold it to Ireton (sometime Lord Mayor of London), for £206, But 
after .the Bestoration, the king's attorney-general proceeding upon an action of 
trover and conversion, verdict was given for the king against him for £206, 
and jfilO costs of suit."—" History of the Order of the Garter." 8vo., p. 157. 
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interment have been preserved. The following is a copy of an 
old M.S., relating to the funeral, given in the forty-second 
volume of the ** Gentleman's Magazine" : — 

"Wednesday, the 7th of February, 1648, the corpse being 
brought to Windsor Castle in a hearse, by Mr. Murray, the 
king's coachman, accompanied with the Dukes of Richmond and 
Lennox, the Marquis of Hartford, the Earl of Lindsay, the Earl 
of Southampton, and Bishop Juxon, and being placed in the 
dean's hall, the aforesaid lords sent for a plumber to open the 
cofBn [and lead]. Thus being fully satisfied it was the king, his 
head was sowed to his body. They gave orders to the plumber 
to cast a piece of lead some two feet long, with this inscription — 
'This is King Charles L, 1648,' and solder the lead across the 
roof of the coffin. This being done, the coffin was nailed up, 
and remained two days in the hall, being darkened with a velvet 
pall, and two lighted tapers upon the coffin. After which time 
the corpse was carried by two soldiers of the garrison into the 
chapel, the lords above-named bearing the pall ; Bishop Juxon 
and the governor of the castle, whose name was Whitcot, and 
the officers of the garrison, with others, following the corpse ; 
which corpse, with the velvet pall, was placed upon two trussels, 
in a vault in the middle of the choir, by King Henry YIII. and 
Queen Jane. The governor commanded some of his officers 
to see the workmen close up the vault. The governor would 
not suflTer the bishop to bury the king after the Church of 
England manner, neither would the lords allow of his way. 
There was, therefore, nothing read at his grave, though* the 
bishop's lips were observed to move. They were all full of tears 
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and sorrow. Tlie soldiers had twelvepence a-piece for carrying 
the corpse to the grave."* 

Fuller, in his " Church History," gives a long account of the 
circumstances connected with the selection of a grave for the 
royal corpse. He says that a grave was dug on the south side 
of the communion tahle, in St George's chapel ; but that the 
Duke of Richmond, who was commissioned by the Parliament to 
superintend the funeral, with a charge that it should not exceed 
£500 in expense, and the other lords already mentioned, on 
coming to Windsor, resolved that he should not be interred 
there, but in a vault, as became his dignity, if the chapel 
afforded one. After seeking one in Wolsey's chapel, then used 
as a magazine, where they found all was solid earth, they tried 
the choir, to see whether a hollow sound would be produced, 
indicative of the existence of a vault, and were at last directed, 
by one of the aged poor knights, to a vault which was situated 
in the middle of the choir. On entering it, they found it not 
- more than five feet high, and very dark ; in the midst of which 
they dimly discerned a large coffin, and a far less one on the left 
side of it. These, for various reasons stated, they concluded to 
belong to Henry VIII. and Jane Seymour. The lead coffin 
which enclosed the body of Henry VIII. being very thin, was 
casually broken, and some yellow matter, like powder of gold, 
taken out : this was quite scentless, and was probably the gum 
employed in embalming ; it was put back again, and the coffin 
closed up. Herbert, in the interesting description of the royal 
funeral, as given by Wood, in his " Athense Oxonienses," is less 

* "Gentleman's Magazine," vol. xlii., p. 175. 
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circumstantial on these points, but adds a touching incident, not 
elsewhere recorded. " When the hour of interment arrived, the 
king's body, having been brought from his bed-chamber,* was 
conveyed, with a slow and solemn pace, to the chapel; when 
first brought out, the sky was serene and clear, but presently 
it began to snow, and the snow fell so fast, that by the time the 
corpse had reached the west end of the chapel, the black pall 
was all white;" — a circumstance which this honest royalist inter- 
prets as an emblem of his sovereign's innocence, and which, 
apart from such interpretation, forms an affecting incident at 
the close of the fatal tragedy. That humble procession, so 
different from the pompous one which conveyed Henry VIII. 
to his grave, pacing along the courts of the castle in the snow- 
storm till the pall was whitened, would form a subject not 
unworthy of the artist's pencil; nor, one would think, could 
the repubUcan, any more than the royalist, suppress a sigh, on 
looking at that melancholy spectacle of fallen and dishonoured 
majesty. 

After such minute accounts of Charles's funeral, it seems 
strange indeed that any doubt should have been entertained 
respecting his being actually interred in St. George's Chapel; 
yet such doubts were entertained. Some idle tale was told 
after the Restoration, to the efiect that the body had been 
disinterred by the republicans, and buried at Tyburn; but the 
chief authority on which any doubt could rest, was the statement 
of Lord Clarendon, that in the year 1678 search was made 

* This diflFers from the account in the MS. before quoted, where the body 
is said to hare been placed in the dean's hall. Most likely Herbert is correct 
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for the royal remains, in order to their being re-interred with 
honour; but, after much fruitless search in the choir of the 
chapel to find the vault, the task was given up as impracticable* 
This is certainly one of the most extraordinary statements that 
an historian ever made. If the distinguished persons employed 
by Charles II. to discover the place of his father's sepulchre 
found any difficulty in doing so, they were the only persons who 
ever did. Fuller had published his "Church History" in 1655, 
above twenty years before the search was made, and' had given 
a particular account of Charles's grave. Herbert's narrative 
could easily have been consulted ; and no doubt there were per- 
sons about the castle fully aware of the spot where the king was 
interred. Ashmole, in his "History of the Order of the Garter," 
published 1672, accurately describes it; Evelyn, in his "Diary," 
does the same;* and, from a MS. in the dean and chapter's 
library, it appears, that in 1686 the coffin of King Charles I. 
was found, lying on wooden tressels on the south side of 
Henry VIII.'s vault, in a fresh and sound state, covered with 
a velvet pall, and with a plate on the coffin, inscribed " King 
Charles." A deep mystery rests over the transaction, unless 

• ** 1654, 8th June. — ^My wife and I set out in a coach and four horses, in 
our way to visit relations of hers in Wiltshire and other parts. We dined at 
Windsor, and saw the castle and the chapel of St George, where they have laid 
our blessed martyr King Charles, in t?ie vault jxut hefore the altar. The 
church and workmanship in stone is admirable. The castle itself is large 
in circumference, but the rooms melancholy and of ancient magnificence. The 
keq> or mount has, besides its incomparable prospect, a profound well ; and 
the terrace towards Eton, with the park, meandering Thames, and sweet 
meadows, yield one of the most delightful prospects."— Evelyn's ''Memoirs," 
vol. i., p. 267. 
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it be supposed that the alleged impossibility of discovering the 
grave was merely a pretext to enable the son to spend, in a 
way more to his own satisfaction, the money voted by the 
parliament for funeral rites in honour of his father. 

But though so complete were the proofs that Charles was 
buried in St George's Chapel, doubts still lingered in some 
minds: these were finally dissipated by the discovery of the 
coffin in 1813, and the examination of the remains by Sir 
Henry Halford. He published, as is well known, an interesting 
account of the appearance of the corpse, of which the author 
has received an ample confirmation from a friend, who saw 
it immediately after the examination had taken place. The 
oval face, the pointed beard, and the remains of the features, 
were sufficient to identify them as the original of Vandyke's 
fine pictures of the monarch ; and the evident severance of the 
vertebrae of the neck by some sharp instrument, completed the 
evidence of its being the corpse of the unhappy Charles. 

During the Commonwealth, some of Charles's faithful cava- 
liers were imprisoned in the castle, and occupied the rooms 
over the Norman gateway; and, perhaps, from their prison 
window saw the mournful procession of the monarch's funeral 
in that memorable snow-storm. One of them. Sir Edmund 
Fortescue, has left an inscription on the wall, dated so early 
as 1 642, and therefore must have been taken prisoner in one 
of the first battles between Charles and the Parliament; and 
some others, who seem to have been taken prisoners in South 
Wales, after the victorious battle of St. Fagons, and who 
forfeited their estates, and probably lingered here in captivity. 
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till released by death or the restoration of Charles II., have 
also left the memorials of their imprisonment carved on the 
walls, and dated 1648. 

Besides those royalists who were imprisoned in the castle, 
one illustrious individual who suffered in the service of Charles, 
and who is buried in the royal chapel at Windsor, deserves a 
passing notice. Upon a marble tablet in Beaufort ^Chapel, at 
the west end of the south aisle, is the following inscription: — 

"This chapell (belonging to his ancestors), wherein lye 
buried, not only the bodies of those whose tombs are erected, 
but likewise that of Henry, late Marquis of Worcester, his 
grandfather, so eminent for the great supplies of men and 
money afforded to his sovereign King Charles the Martyr, whose 
cause he strenuously espoused, and for the keeping his castle 
of Raglan with a strong garrison at his own sole expense, till 
it became the last in England or Wales but one that held out 
against the rebels, and then not yielding it but after a long 
siege, and to the Lord Fairfax, generalissimo of the Parliament 
forces. In revenge of which obstinacy, as they termed it, it 
was demolished, and all his woods and parks (which were 
vast) cut down and destroyed, and his estate sold, by the act 
of the then rebellious Parliament, to the great damage of 
himself and posterity." 

At the time of his valorous defence of his royal master's 
cause he was eighty years of age, but displayed all the ai-dour of 
a youthful volunteer. He is described as being equally dis- 
tinguished by courage and wit, and is said to have retained both 
to the close of life. It appears, too, that his eccentricity was as 
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great as either, for Granger relates,* that he was remarkable for 
the singularity of wearing a frieze coat, in which he was always 
dressed when he went to court. He died in custody of the officers 
of the black rod, being a prisoner of the Parliament, in December, 
1647, in the eighty-fourth year of his age. 

During the Commonwealth, Windsor Castle was in the pos- 
session of Oliver Cromwell. The Parliament determined upon 
selling it, to replenish the resources for national purposes, f but 
the measure was never carried into effect, and the usurper often 
made the venerable structure the place of his lordly residence. 

Here did his vigorous mind often revolve those plans of 
policy which, whatever may be thought of his usurpation, raised 
England to a point of greatness in the estimation of foreign 
nations, which commanded their respect ; and here did he dis- 
play, as a husband, a father, and a man, those domestic virtues 
which his bitterest enemies cannot deny that he possessed, and 
which fully placed him on a level, as to private character, with 
the monarch whose throne he had usurped. We are told that, 
in his latter days, when he had made himself many enemies, and 
it was known that his life was in danger, the rough old soldier 
and statesman might be seen, with a coat of mail under his 
doublet, sauntering with slow steps along the castle terrace, 
abstracted in thought; while he occasionally threw furtive 

* " Biographical History of England," vol. ii., p. 126. 

+ " Saturday, November 27. — The house sat again, and concluded that sale 
be made of Hampton Court House and Park, Greenwich House and Park, 
Windsor and Hyde Park, for supply of the navy." — Proceedings in Par- 
liament from Thursday the 25th of November, to Thursday the 3nd of Decem- 
ber, 1652— King s Pamphlets, vol. 549 ; British Museum. 
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glances on each side of him, in dread of the sword or bullet of 
the assassin. Perhaps, too, here sometimes occurred ^he touch- 
ing circumstance of his visiting twice a-day the apartments of his 
venerable mother, who lived with him, to give her ocular demon- 
stration that her son "Noll," whom she loved and was proud 
of, was still alive ; for the old lady was in constant fear for him, 
and thought every pistol that was discharged was aimed at him. 

Though he made no improvements nor additions to the castle, 
it is but justice, says Mr. Ash ton, to believe that he prevented 
all spoliation of the royal property after it came into his posses- 
sion. " He certainly kept together the endowments of the 
college, and the landed estates were improved in value during 
his administration. He instituted a regular establishment for 
the service of the chapel, and attached it to the foundation of the 
poor knights, which he maintained, and issued an ordinance 
of twelve articles for its regulation."* 

It may be observed that the houses of the military knights, 
called Crane's Buildings, were erected during the Common- 
wealth, by Sir Francis Crane, to whom Sir Peter le Maire, his 
brother-in-law, had bequeathed the sum of £1,700, in trust to be 
disposed of in a charitable manner, according to his discretion. 

By an ordinance, dated the 5th of April, 1655, Lord Com- 
missioner Whitelock, and many others, including the mayor and 
aldermen of Windsor, were appointed trustees and governors 
of the almshouses of Windsor Castle, to rule and govern them, 
according to the statutes found among the statutes of the late 
dean and canons of Windsor. They were to appoint the knights, 
* Introduction to " Illustrations of Windaor Castle." 
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with the recommendation, approbation, or consent of the Lord 
Protector. Sir Francis Crane's establishment was subjected to 
the same regulations. 

The following were the orders appointed by Oliver Cromwell 
for St. George's Chapel:— "To the preacher, yearly, £100; 
to the weekly lecturer, £40; to four poor scholars, i680; to 
the poor of Windsor, £100 ; to the poor knights, £40 a-piece, 
per annum, out of which they were to buy a gown every two 
years, of four yards of cloth, at 13«. 4d, per yard, with beys 
of the same colour, at 24d, per yard."* 

This state of things, certainly, presented a strange contrast to 
the previous and subsequent splendour in the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment of St. George's Chapel, and in all other matters per- 
taining to the Order of the Garter. " It is here proper to desist," 
says the historian of Windsor, " and draw a veil over this part of 
our annals, when not only this most noble order of knighthood, 
the badge of true nobility and honour, but the whole nation, 
was deprived of its ancient splendour and glory, and a long night 
succeeded till the happy restoration and settlement of the royal 
family; when the feast of St. George and the solemnities of 
the Order of the Garter were again yearly honoured and ob- 
served, which, as is noticed on a former occasion by the sove- 
reign, Henry VII., * when it hath so been, good grace and 
honour huth been to this royaulme.' " 

* Hugget MSS. in the Sloane Collection. The collector of these papers, 
who was a minor canon of Windsor, compares the valae of the collie property 
in the reign of Elizabeth with its value in the 'time of Cromwell. He shows 
that what was valued at ^661 6«. Sd. per annum, in the former period, was 
worth ^4,430 0«. lid. in the latter.— MSS., vol. ii., p. 164. 
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In the ''Diary" of Pepys, the celebrated secretary of the Ad- 
miralty in the reigns of Charles II. and James II., and president 
of the Royal Society, there are numerous allusions to Windsor. 
This singular person, who with such exquisite naivete, relates the 
current rumours of the court, and the most trifling incidents 
in his own personal and domestic history, down to the wearing of 
a new coat, and the proceedings of his maid-servants, dwells at 
considerable length upon his visits to Windsor and the neighbour- 
hood. The following extracts, relating to an early part of the 
reign of Charles II., detail in a characteristic and amusing style 
the incidents of one of Pepys' journeys to Windsor Forest, and a 
minute account of a visit he paid to St George's Chapel and 
Eton College. The reader will excuse the characteristic diffuse- 
ness of the worthy gossip, and allow him to tell his stories in 
his own way : — 

" August 19th, 1665. — I by water to Charing Cross, to the 
post-house, and there the people tell me they are shut up ; and 
so I went to the new post-house, and there got a guide and 
horses to Hounslow. So to Staines, and there by this time it 
was dark night, and got a guide, who lost his way in the forest, 
till, by help of the moone (which recompenses me for all the 
pains I ever took about studying of her motions), I led my guide 
into the way back again ; and so we made a man rise that kept a 
gate, and so he carried us to Cranborne. Where, in the dark, I 
perceive an old house new building, with a great deal of rubbish, 
and was fain to go up a ladder to Sir G. Carteret's chamber. 
And there in his bed I sat down, and told him all my bad news, 
which troubled him mightily ; but yet we were very merry, and 
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made the best of it; and being myself weary, did take leave, 
and, after having spoken with Mr. Fenn in bed, I to bed in my 
Lady's chamber that she uses to lie in, and where the Duchess of 
York, that now is, was born. So to sleep ; being very well, but 
weary, and the better by having carried with me a bottle of 
strong water, whereof now and then a sip did me good." 

" 20th. — I up and to walk forth to see the place ; and I find 
it to be a very noble seat, in a noble forest, with the noblest 
prospect towards Windsor, and round about over many countys, 
that can be desired ; but otherwise a very melancholy place, and 
little variety, save only trees. To Brainford ; and there at the 
inn that goes down to the waterside, I light, and paid off my 
post-horses, and so slipped on my shoes, and laid my things by, 
the tide not serving, and to church, where a dull sermon, and 
many Londoners. After church to my inn, and eat and drank, 
and so about seven o'clock by water, and got between nine and 
ten to Queenhive, very dark. And I could not get my water- 
man to go elsewhere, for fear of the plague. Hence with a 
lanthorn, in great fear of meeting of dead corpses, carrying to 
be buried ; but, blessed be God, met none, but did see now and 
then a link (which is the mark of them) at a distance." 

" February 26th, 1666. — Called up about five in the morn- 
ing, and my Lord up, and took leave, a little after six, 
very kindly of me and the whole company. So took coach and 
to Windsor, to the Garter, and thither sent for Dr. Childe, 
who come to us, and carried us to St. George's Chapel, and 
there placed us among the knights' stalls (and pretty the ob- 
servation, that no man, but a woman, may sit in a knight's 
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place, where any brass-plates are set) ; and hither come cushions 
to us, and a young singing-boy, to bring us a copy of the anthem 
to be sung. And here, for our sakes, had this anthem and 
the great service sung extraordinary, only to entertain us. It 
is a noble place, indeed, and a good quire of voices. Great 
bowing by all the people, the poor knights in particular, to 
the altar. After prayers, we to see the plate of the chapel, 
and the robes of knights, and a man to show us the banners 
of the several knights in being, which hang up over the stalls. 
And so to other discourse, very pretty, about the order. Was 
shown where the late king is buried, and King Henry VIII., 
and my Lady Seymour. This being done, to the king's house, 
and to observe the neatness and contrivance of the house and 
gates ; it is the most romantique castle that is in the world. But, 
Lord ! the prospect that is in the balcone in the queene's lodg- 
ings, and the terrace and walk, are strange things to consider, 
being the best in the world, sure ; and so, giving a great deal of 
money to this and that man and woman, we to our tavern, 
and there dined, the doctor with us; and so took coach and 
away to Eton, the doctor with me. At Eton I left my wife 
in the coach, and he and I to the college, and there find all 
mighty fine. The school good, and the custom pretty of boys 
cutting their names in the shuts of the window when they go to 
Cambridge, by which many a one hath lived to see himself a 
provost and fellowe, that hath his name in the window stand- 
ing. To the hall, and there find the boys' verses, 'De Peste,' 
it being their custom to make verses at Shrove-tide. I read 
several, and very good they were; better, I think, than ever 
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I made when I was a boy, and in rolls, as long, and longer 
than the whole hall, by much. Here is a picture of Venice hung 
up, and a monument made of Sir H. Wotton*s giving it to the 
College. Thence to the porter's, in the absence of the butler, 
and did drink of the college beer, which is very good; and 
went into the back fields to see the scholars play. And so to 
the chapel, and there saw, among other things. Sir H. Wotton's 
stone, with this epiti&ph : — 

' Hie jaoet primus hujus sentoitis Author : 
Disputandi pruritus fit eodesis scabies.' 

But, unfortunately, the word * Author * was wrong writ, and now 
so basely altered that it disgraces the stone." 

Upon the restoration of Charles II., Windsor Castle became 
his summer residence. He effected those extensive alterations 
which totally changed the character of the building, and gave 
it the appearance it retained till the reign of George IV. The 
precise period when these alterations were made cannot now 
be ascertained, as the papers relating to them are missing; 
but from the following passage, in the "Diary" of Evelyn, it 
would appear to have been about the year 1670 : — 

" August 28th, 1670. — Windsor was now going to be repaired, 
being exceeding ragged and ruinous. Prince Rupert, the con- 
stable, had begun to trim up the keep, or high round tower, 
and handsomely adorned his hall with furniture of arms, which 
was very singular, by so disposing the pikes, muskets, pistols, 
bandoliers, holsters, drums, back, breast, and head pieces, as 
was very extraordinary. Thus those huge steep stairs, ascend- 
ing to it, had the walls invested with this martial furniture, 
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all new and bright, so disposing the bandoliers, holsters, and 
drums as to represent festoons, and that without any confusion, 
trophy-like. From the hall we went into his bed-chamber, and 
ample rooms hung with tapestry, curious and effeminate pic- 
tures, extremely different from the other, which presented 
nothing but war and horror." He adds: — '^The king passed 
most of his time in hunting the stag, and walking in the park, 
which he was now planting with rows of trees.** • 

Charles II., having been entertained for some time, during 
his exile, at the splendid court of Louis XIV., had imbibed a 
thorough taste for that gorgeous magnificence in building and 
decoration, which distinguished the palace of the grand mo- 
narque ; and, therefore, on his return to the castle of his 
fathers, he determined to re-fashion and adorn it according to 
the models which had inspired his admiration. Sir Christopher 
Wren was appointed to superintend the alterations, and, under 
the hand of that famous architect, the fine old Gothic struc- 
ture of Edward III. was transmuted into an incongruous 
imitation of the palatial architecture of the Continent. As 
regarded the exterior of the edifice, its appearance was ren- 
dered exceedingly mean and un tasteful. A new building was 
added in the middle of the north side, called the Star Building, 
from its exhibiting a large star in front; and this, together 
with the whole of the external walls, extending from it to the 
Devil's Tower, on the south side, was made to present a mere 
flat surface of stone-work, with towers pared down to an in- 
sipid outline, and mean circular-headed windows, some of which 
* " Memoirs," vol. i., p. 409. 
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exJiibited a strange attempt at composition, being divided across 
the middle by a balustrade. It has been well remarked, that 
because the architect could not Italianise the whole castle, 
and would not Gothicise his own building, he devised the 
unhappy expedient of obliterating all architectural style what- 
ever. The interior, it must be acknowledged, was far diffe- 
rentji though out of all keeping with that indelible character 
of a fortress which belonged to the castle. A suite of seven- 
teen rooms on the principal floor, with a grand staircase of 
dimensions and proportions truly palatial, extended round the 
north wing, from the building erected by Henry VII. to the 
tower at the corner of the quadrangle, called King John's 
Tower.* The ceilings, by Verrio, of which a few remain, were 
among their characteristic omaments.f Those gaudy paintings, 



* Introductioa to " Illustrations of Windsor Castle." 

+ " Antonio Verrio, a Neapolitan, was an artist of more invention than 
taste, and of greater expedition than correctness. His pompous staircases and 
his ceilings are popularly esteemed the greatest ornaments of our villas and 
palaces. He excelled in painting marble steps and columns, which he took 
care to introduce on every occasion." — Granger's " Biographical History," 
vol. iv., p. 114. 

" There is a curious anecdote of this artist related by Lord Orford, namely, 
that while Verrio was employed at Windsor, he quai*relled TPvith Mrs. Marriott, 
the housekeeper (whose portrait is now at Hampton Court), and borrowed her 
ugly face for one of the furies, in order to gratify his personal pique. To 
flatter the court, he represented Lord Shaftesbury among the demons of faction, 
distributing libels. There is a study for a proposed ceiling by Verrio, in 
which he introduced Sir Godfrey Kneller, Mr. May, surveyor of the works, 
and himself,2in long periwigs, as spectators of our Saviour healing the sick. 
The sketch is at Hampton Court." — Mr. Jesse's " Summer's Day at Windsor,'' 
p. 120. 
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the admiration of one age, have become nearly the contempt 
of another. Groups of divinities and emblematical personages 
floating over one's head, in a dining or ball-room, are suffi- 
ciently absurd; while the homage which they are represented 
as paying to the monai'ch at whose command they were exe- 
cuted, and which was the artifice of the painter, to compli- 
ment his patron, is truly disgusting. A list of Verrio's paint- 
ings in the castle has been preserved, with the prices he re- 
ceived for each; and from this list we find that he began to 
execute them in 1676, and had finished them, for the most 
part, in the year 1681. An account with Verrio was open as 
late as the year 1701, for at that date Sir Christopher Wren 
was requested to examine the works, and to give his opinion 
as to the artist's charges; when he reported, that he thought 
every article of Verrio's bill was modest, and that he highly 
deserved all he demanded. Another artist, of a different cha- 
racter, employed in decorating the apartments, was Grinling 
Gibbons, a most exquisite carver of wood, whose beautiful imi* 
tation of flowers, fruit, and birds, almost rivalling the delicacy 
of nature itself, cannot faU to fix the wondering attention of 
every tasteful eye. 

Among the alterations made in the reign of Charles II., 
we may particularly notice the new facing of the north terrace 
with stone, the extension of the walk round the east and south 
sides of the castle, and the construction of an engine for sup* 
plying the royal establishment with water. The following cu- 
rious account of the latter is found in the ''London Gazette," 
of the 4th of August, 1681. 
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and in the ball-rooms, and other apartments, the dissolute 
monarch, surrounded by his courtiers and courtezans, exhibited 
those spectacles of licentiousness and dissipation, which every 
yirtuous historian has condemned, and over which we must, in 
the present volume, draw a veiL 

There is an anecdote told of Charles, in connection with 
Windsor, which shows, that though he was so depraved, there 
were those around him who were disposed to go to lengths of 
wickedness, from the thought of which even he recoiled. The 
queen of Charles is well known to have been neglected and 
despised by her husband. He longed for her death or removal, 
and the infamous Buckingham proposed a plan for gratifying 
his master. The king and his consort were accustomed to 
divert themselves by running about the streets of Windsor, dis- 
guised in masks, and entering the houses of the inhabitants, 
whom they disturbed by their mad and unprincely extrava- 
gances. Buckingham suggested that, on one of these occa- 
sions, her majesty should be siezed and sent off to some colonial 
plantation, and that a report should be spread to the effect that 
she had deserted her husband, on which ground a divorce might 
be obtained. Charles was not, after all, so heartless as to 
assent to this barbarous plan, and declared that it would be 
a wicked thing to make a poor lady so miserable, only because 
she was his wife, and had no family. 

A man, however, who could run masked about the streets, 
and play tricks with his subjects, was utterly unfitted for the 
throne; and just was the reproof once conveyed to him by 
Killigrew, who, dressing himself in a pilgrim's habit, accosted 




the monarch, telling him, that he hated himself and the world, 
and asking his royal permission for a visit to the lower regions. 
"For what are you going?" asked Charles. *<May it please 
your majesty,*' said he, "I am going to speak to the devil to 
send Oliver Cromwell to take care of the English government, 
as I have observed with regret, that his successor is always 
employed on other business." * The admonition was pertinent, 
while the terms in which it was conveyed, present a specimen 
of that habit of profane allusion to the most awful subjects, 
which so generally prevailed among the wits of Charles's court. 
The name of the beautiful, but infamous, Eleanor Gwyn, 
one of the chief favourites of Charles II., is especially asso- 
ciated with Windsor. The licentious monarch provided her a 
residence in the vicinity of the castle; and there, accompanied 
by some of the kindred spirits whom he cherished in his court, 
spent many an hour in the society of this orange girl and 
actress, charmed by her beauty, and captivated by her vivacity 
and wit. He afterwards committed a still further outrage on 
public decency, by setting apart some magnificent rooms in 
the castle for her special use. But associations like these are 
not worthy of remembrance; and we turn with unfeigned 

* Sir Thomas Killigrew was page of hononr to Charles I., and gentleman 
of the bed-chamber to Charles II. Granger refers to a portrait of him 
dressed like a pilgrim, with these verses inscribed :— 

" You see my face, and il' you 'd know my mind, 
'T is this, I hate myself and all mankind." 
The portrait seems to allude to the anecdote given above. There is a picture 
of Eilligrew in the Vandyke Gallery, in Windsor Castle, painted by that 
admirable master. 
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disgust from the polluted scenes of Windsor Castle, in the reign 
of Charles, to contemplate, with opposite feelings, the spirit of 
domestic virtue and purity which now happily pervades that 
royal residence. 

During the reign of Charles II., the royal chapel had re- 
mained in a neglected state, hut early in the reign of his suc- 
cessor, it was repaired and restored hy Dr. Childe, the organist. 
The following extract relative to this reparation is taken from 
a MS. in the dean and chapter's library : — 

" February 7th, A.D. 1686 and 1687.— This day the area of 
the choir of St. George's Chapel began to be paved with black 
and white marble, at the sole cost and charges of William 
Childe, doctor in musick, and organist of the chapel. At the 
breaking up of the old pavement, we had the curiosity to look 
into the vault in which King Henry VIII. and his queen, the 
Lady Jane Seymour, are interred. This vault lyeth in the 
middle of the choir ; and if you stand on the lower haut pag, 
going up to the high altar, and account three of the stalls of 
the Knights of the Garter, and then place yourself in the middle 
of the choir, opposite to that stall, you shall stand exactly on 
the head of the vault, which is about eight or nine feet square, 
encompassed on all sides with brick-work, and a brick arch 
turned over the top of it ; it is about seven or eight feet deep» 
neither is there any passage by steps or otherwise, as some do 
conjecture. On the north side lieth the body of the Lady 
Jane Seymour, and next to her the body of King Henry VIII., 
both of them lying in coffins of lead, and standing on wooden 
tressels ; these coffins, especially the queen's, are much broken 
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and decayed, the lead being turned of a yellowish colour. On 
the south side of the vault lieth the body of King Charles I., 
in a coffin of lead, and on wooden tressels, as the others : this 
coffin is very fresh and sound, it is covered with a purple- 
coloured velvet pall, and on the middle of his coffin, over his 
breast, is fixed a plate, on which, in capital letters, embossed, 
are written, KING CHARLES." 

Upon the death of King Charles II., his brother and suc- 
cessor on the throne carried on and completed the alterations 
in the castle, which were already so far advanced. Indeed, 
little remained to be done beyond finishing the decorations of 
the ceilings, which was soon accomplished by the pencil of 
Verrio. He was also employed by James to paint the roof of 
Wolsey's Chapel, in his usual allegorical style. It exhibited 
James in the robes of the Garter, seated on an arch, treading 
down a hydra; while Mars was introduced crushing Faction, 
Fury, and Rebellion. Juno and Peace were represented placing 
a crown on the monarch's head, attended by Plenty, who 
unfolded a scroll inscribed " Concordia fratrum" Jupiter was 
placed on the right hand with a group of figures, one of whom 
held a crosier to represent the church ; and Mercury was placed 
on the left, in the act of relating the glory of the monarch. 
Fame, too, was there, holding in one hand a medallion of 
Charles I., and in the other a medallion of Charles II., a scroll 
being exhibited over the head of the former, bearing the motto 
^' Calamiias puhlica" To say nothing of the miserable taste 
that is displayed in the introduction of this style of painting 
into a Gothic edifice, and in the monstrous combination of 
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mythological and Christian emhlems in such a place, we 
cannot hut characterise as exceedingly contemptihle the inge- 
nuity with which the fawning artist endeavoured to glorify his 
royal masters. 

The object of the monarch in thus adorning the chapel 
was that it might be employed for the purposes of Popish 
worship, to which he was so notoriously attached.* Mass was 
celebrated there, but the proceeding was so unpopular, that 
the Protestant inhabitants assembled around the place, and 
expressed their intolerant indignation by demolishing the win- 
dows, and otherwise injuring the edifice. The circumstance 
reminds us of a similar incident in the life of James's ances- 
tress, Queen Mary of Scotland, who, when she attempted to 
celebrate mass in her chapel of Holyrood Hojase, was assailed by 
a mob, which the lords were unable to appease without great 
difficulty.f 

In the present day, when the principles of religious liberty are 
better understood than at any former period, we cannot approve 
of these interferences with the religious opinions and practices 

* Evelyn repeatedly mentions the celebration of mass at Windsor :— 

" Sept, 6th, 1685.— Went to hear a Frenchman who preached before 
the king and queen in that splendid chapel next St George's Hall. Their 
majesties going to mass, I withdrew to consider the stupendous painting of 
the hall. 

" July II th, 1686. — Doctor Megot, Dean of Winchester, preached before 
the household in St. George's Chapel at Windsor, the late king's glorious 
chapel now seized on by the mass priests," — " Memoirs," vol. ii., p. 669. 

+ Randolph wrote to Cecil, September I2th, 1661 :— " Her mass is ter- 
rible in all men's eyes. The Erie of Cassilis said unto myself that he wolde 
never here any moe. I know not yet what mischief it may worke." 
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even of sovereigns. Respect should be had to the rights of 
conscience, in relation both to prince and subject, to Pro- 
testant and Catholic; but, at the same time, we cannot but 
enter into those feelings of apprehension which our ancestors 
entertained, when they saw that the genius of popery was 
likely once more to preside over the administration of the 
affairs of the empire. The prevalence of an unfettered liberty 
of conscience, with a due safeguard against the exercise of 
tyranny, on the part of one religious sect towards another, 
presents the heau idSal of an equitable and happy constitution 
of things, in reference to religious affairs; a conception, how- 
ever, which, at the time under consideration, our fathers were 
unable to realise. 

Another circumstance occurred at Windsor in July, 1687, 
in connection with the attempts of James II. to restore the 
dominion of the Papal Church in England. This was the public 
reception of the Pope's nuncio. D'Adda, who sustained that 
office, had hitherto been recognised simply as a private noble- 
man and layman of the court of Rome. But now the king 
resolved that he should be publicly received in his papal 
character, and prepared for such public reception by first 
securing his consecration by three Romish bishops in the chapel 
royal at St. James's, as Archbishop of Amasia. On the same 
evening the king and the queen received him, habited in his 
archiepiscopal vestments, when they humbly sought and ac- 
cepted on their knees his sacerdotal benediction. The Spanish 
ambassador, who was then present, warned James of the con- 
sequences that were likely to ensue from his thus allowing 
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himself to be priest-ridden ; when the infatuated monarch asked, 
** Is it not the usage in Spain that kings consult their ^con- 
fessors?" ''Yes, sire," he replied; *'and hence it is that our 
affairs go so badly." 

The public reception of D'Adda, as papal nuncio, was fixed 
to take place at Windsor, on the 3rd of July ; and the Duke of 
Somerset received orders to be in attendance on the occasion, 
to introduce the dignitary. He begged to be excused, on the 
ground that compliance would bring him within the statute 
of treason. ''Do you not know," said James, "that I am 
above the law?" "Your majesty may be," replied the duke, 
"but I am not." For this he was dismissed from court. 

On the day appointed, the nuncio publicly entered Windsor 
in great pomp and state, and was received at the castle by 
the Popish monarch with all marks of reverence; a scene, 
altogether, such as had not been witnessed in England for a 
hundred and fifty years. The reception was blazoned in the 
"Gazette,"* and was followed by an invitation of the nuncio, 
in common with the other foreign ministers, to dine with the 
lord mayor and corporation of London. The invitation was 
accepted. The king also was present at the civic banquet ;t 
and it is not a little remarkable that the nuncio was well 



* "liondon, July 5th. The 8rd instant Monsiguor Ferdinand D'Adda, 
Archbishop of Amasia, domestic prelate and assistant to his Holiness the 
Pope, the apostolic nondo, had public audience of their Majesties at Windsor, 
being conducted by his Grace the Duke of Grafton and Sir Charles Cotterill, 
Master of the Ceremonies, in one of his msgesties coaches, with all the honors 
and ceremonies usually observed on the like occasions." — " London Gazette." 

+ " History of England,"— Lardner's " Cabinet Cyclop®dia," vol. viii.,p. 88. 
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received by the populace in his progress to the place of enter- 
tainment. 

Windsor soon afterwards became the scene of far different 
movements. The unconstitutional proceedings of James having 
led to the invitation of William, Prince of Orange, to come over 
to England preparatory to the crisis of the Revolution, the 
latter, after having remained for a short time at Henley, re- 
moved, with his court, to Windsor, where those councils were 
held whicli terminated in his accession to the English throne. 

Whitehall, where the lords in the confidence of James 
assembled, and Windsor, which was the head-quarters of 
William and his council, became now the great central points 
around which were clustered the sympathies, the hopes, and 
the interests of the two parties into which the nation was 
divided. Were the old walls of the castle endowed with memory 
and speech, what revelations could they make respecting the 
anxious hours of debate which were spent there at that memor- 
able period! We fancy that we can see the council sitting 
round the board in deep deliberation; that we can witness 
the stir occasioned throughout the place by the arrival of 
messengers bearing tidings respecting the movements of James, 
or conveying despatches of importance to the prince ; and that 
we can detect the alternating feelings of hope and fear depicted 
in the countenances of the whole paity, as the various intel- 
ligence is announced in relation to the stirring affairs of the 
time. 

It was at Windsor Castle that the blow was struck which 
removed the king. The following warrant was there prepared, 
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and immediately despatched to Whitehall, to be served on the 
foolish monarch :-^ 

" We desire you, the Lord Marquis of Halifax, the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
and the Lord Belamere, to tell the King, that it is thought convenient, for the 
greater quiet of the city, and for the greater safety of his person, that he do 
remove to Ham ; where he shall be attended by his guards, who shall be ready 
to preserve him from any disturbance. 

« W., PSINCB OF OkAMOX. 

" Oiven at Windsor, the 17th of December, 1688." 

On receiving the warrant, James quitted Whitehall and re- 
paired to Rochester, whence he soon after removed to France. 
The issue is familiar to every reader. James lost the throne: 
William ascended it. 

The exiled monarch resided, afterwards, for some years, in 
France, at the Palace of St. Germains, where he punctiliously 
attended the ceremonies of the Catholic Church, and became 
so renowned for piety^ that after his death miracles were said 
to be performed at his tomb. The monks of La Trappe and the 
Jesuits of Paris were among his special favourites; and to the 
former he disclosed the fact that, while Duke of York, he had 
been initiated a member of their order. The nuns of Chaillot 
were also favoured with his visits, and to them he bequeathed 
some memorials of his self-mortidcation, including an iron girdle 
which he wore for penance. But though practising the discipline 
of a Romish devotee, he maintained, in some things, the dignity 
of a sovereign ; such as wearing violet in court-mourning, which, 
by etiquette, was confined to the kings of France, and receiving 
the ambassador of the latter sitting and covered. His remains 
seem to have been regarded with the veneration usually paid 
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to Roman Catholic saints; for his body was deposited in the 
monastery of the Benedictines, at Paris ; his brain in the church 
of St Andrew, belonging to the Scotch college in that city ; and 
his heart in the nunnery of Chaillot. 

Though the Stuarts were driven for ever from the British 
throne, there are abundant mementos of the family in their 
ancient abode. One of these, an equestrian statue of Charles II., 
placed on the west side of the quadrangle, is too conspicuous 
to be unobserved. The statue itself has been severely criticised, 
but the pedestal on which it stands has justly called forth the 
deepest admiration. It is of white marble, and, under the skilful 
hand of Grinling Gibbons, has been wrought into the most 
exquisite imitations of fruits, fish, and implements of shipping. 
This fine monument of art was raised, as the following in- 
scription upon it testifies, at the expense of Tobias Rustat, a 
faithful servant of Charles II. : — * 

CA&OLO SECmrDO. 

REOUM OPTIMO. 

DOMIirO BUG CLEMENTI88IMO 

TOBIAS &USTAT 

HAVC EFVIOIEM HUMILIKE, 

DEDIT ET DEDICATIT, 

ANNO DOMINI MDCLZXX. 

Tobias Rustat, who has thus identified his name with Windsor 
Castle, belonged to that estimable class of characters who, by the 
frugality of their personal habits, are enabled to perform acts of 
princely generosity. Though he held no higher situation than 
that of keeper of the palace of Hampton Court, and yeoman 

* The bronze statue of Charles II. in the middle of the court of Chelsea 
Hospital was also raised at his expense. 
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of the robes, and possessed by no means a large fortune, it 
is stated that he gave away no less than iSl 0,735 in benefactions 
before his death.* He contributed largely toward the erection of 
public edifices, particularly Saint Paul's Cathedral. Taking a 
deep interest in the prosperity of the Universities, he gave £1,000 
to the augmentation of thirteen fellowships at St John's College, 
at Oxford, and founded eight scholarships at Jesus' College, in 
Cambridge, for the orphans of poor clergymen. The blessing of 
Providence seems to have rested on this generous-hearted man, 
thud marking him out as a worthy example, for it is said in his 
epitaph, that *^ he found the more he bestowed upon churches, 
hospitals, universities, and colleges, and upon poor widows of 
orthodox ministers, the more he had at the year's end ; neither 
was he unmindful of his kindred and relations, in making them 
provisions out of what remained." f Evelyn speaks of him as a 
*'very simple, ignorant, honest, and loyal creature;" but surely 
a man who had so large a heart, and whose life was distinguished 
by such munificent deeds, deserves a better eulogium. 

William III. was only an occasional resident at Windsor. 
During his reign he was too much occupied in the pursuits 
of war, and in the affairs of state, to allow of his enjoying the 
tranquil retreats of the castle and its parks ; yet he made some 
improvements in both, and projected others. He planted the 
long avenue of trees in the home park, beside the path to 
Datchet, and built the boundary wall encompassing that part 
of his domains ; and in the introduction to the ** Illustrations 

* Granger's " Biographical History," vol. iii., p. 416. 
f " Collectanea Cantabrigiensia," p. 145. 
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of Windsor Castle," there is an account of certain plans, which 
were drawn by Sir Christopher Wren, at the king's direction, for 
a complete alteration of tlie palace and the gardens. Among 
the few existing relics which belong to Windsor Castle, in 
connection with William III., is a paper, found among the 
records of that period, granting permission to a poor woman, 
named Elizabeth Edwards, to erect a shed in the gateway of 
the lower ward, that she might there pursue her avocation 
as a sempstress; since, as it is stated in the Earl Marshal's 
warrant, " by reason of great debt her husband had withdrawn, 
and herself had been deprived of her dwelling in Windsor, — and 
having many children she was willing, by her trade as sempstress, 
and otherwise, to get maintenance for herself and children, 
that they might not be chargeable to the parish." The royal 
permission granted for this purpose is a trifling, yet pleasing 
incident ; and amidst the wars and intrigues of William's reign, 
we gratefully turn to look at this honest sempstress, plying 
her avocation beneath the arch of the old gateway, under 
the special protection of the stem and warlike monarch. The 
record of such little acts of kindness possesses a charm in 
the estimation of benevolent minds, the beauty of which will 
not be lost, even amidst the most splendid and imposing array 
of historical associations. 

We shall be permitted to include in the '* olden time," the 
reign of Anne ; and therefore, crossing the border of the seven- 
teenth century, we may observe, that she often visited Windsor 
after her accession to the throne, and made some few trifling 
additions to the noble residence. No reader of English history 
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can fail to associate with the reign of Anne the name of Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, whose history is also linked to the 
locality of Windsor by several interesting incidents. There, 
in her palmy days, she gave examples of the marvellous in- 
fluence which she had acquired over her royal mistress, an 
influence which it has been well remarked, was the same as 
the sorcery which Leonora Galigai avowed to her judges over 
Mary de Medicis— '* the power of a strong upon a weak mind." 
She was appointed by the queen, ranger of Windsor Park; 
an appointment which she greatly valued, and had a resi- 
dence there appropriated for her use, to which she was much 
attached. The lodge of the park, she remarks, was a very 
agreeable residence ; and " Anne had remembered, in the days 
of their friendship, that the duchess, in riding by it, had often 
wished for such a place." The castle was the scene of many 
a visit from << Queen Sarah," as she was popularly called, till her 
influence was undermined by the intrigues of the famous Mrs. 
Masham, that singular personage in English history. Tradition 
reports, that it was while the duchess was sitting at tea with 
the queen, in a little room, whose oriel window overlooks the 
north terrace, the tidings of the victory of Blenheim were brought 
to the castle. 

The note containing the intelligence, written by the duke 
]t^on a leaf torn from his memorandum-book, and addressed 
to his lady, is preserved among the archives of Blenheim. ** I 
have not time," says the great general, ** to say more, but to beg 
you will give my duty to the queen, and let her know that 
her army has had a glorious victory. M. Tallard and the other 
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generals are in my coach, and I am following the rest The 
bearer, my aide-de-camp, will give her an account of what 
has passed. I shall do it, in a day or two, by another, more 
at large." 

A memorial of the victory of Blenheim is still preserved 
in the guard chamber of the castle, where the attention of 
the visiter is particularly directed to the standard of France, 
suspended over the bust of the hero ; — the standard is annually 
presented, by the heir of his titles and domains, to the sovereign, 
as the tenure on which he holds the magnificent estate at 
Woodstock. 

After the retirement of the Duchess of Marlborough from 
court, and especially after the death of her husband, she spent a 
considerable portion of her time at the lodge in Windsor Park. 
Though she resigned the rest of her offices, she retained that of 
ranger, and therefore continued possessor of her favourite re- 
sidence. It was while she was residing at Windsor that the 
hand of the illustrious duchess was solicited by Charles, Duke of 
Somerset. He was generally called the proud duke, being a 
man of most arrogant pretensions, and carrying his piide so 
far as to punish one of his daughters, by cutting off £20,000 
from her fortune, for daring to sit down in his presence, a liberty 
which he never allowed his children to take. But great as might 
be his pretensions, they had no weight with the lady whose 
alliance he sought, and who gave him that memorable answer : 
" I deem a second marriage unsuitable to my age ; but were 
I addressed by the emperor of the world, I would not permit 
him to succeed to that heart which has been devoted to John, 
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Duke of Marlborough." This undying attachment to her de-* 
parted lord was a fine trait in her character, and shines with 
beautiful lustre amidst the assemblage of talents and eccentrici- 
ties which distinguished her famous name. Of all affections, the 
love which survives the tomb' and only lives on memory, is 
the purest and the brightest that can exist in the human bosom. 

Other anecdotes of the Duchess of Marlborough, in counec* 
lion with Windsor, present her under a less amiable aspect, 
and illustrate the love of power and the imperious temper, which 
were so characteristic of this noble dame. She had a great 
dislike to Walpole, whom she continually annoyed by appUca- 
tions relating to repairs in the park; but to the Duke of St. 
Albans, who was governor of Windsor Castle, and warden of the 
forest, she had a still greater aversion. <* The duchess was out- 
rageous when she saw the Duke of St. Albans coming into the 
park with coaches and chaises whenever he pleased, under 
pretence of supervising the fortifications, a term which she 
thought very ridiculous, unless he meant by it the ditch around 
the castle. No one, except the royal family or the ranger, 
had ever been allowed, during her experience of fifty years, such 
a liberty before. But that was not all the ofiience. The duchess, 
in addressing her complaints to Pelham Holies, Duke of New- 
castle, who had married her grand-daughter. Lady Harriet 
Godolphiii, assured his grace that the Duke of St. Albans 
had, to use a military phrase, 'besieged her in both parks, 
and been willing to forage in them at pleasure.' Having 
got the better of him in some points, he had pursued her 
to the little park, and her only resource was to address her 
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relative, then secretary of state, to intercede with the queen, that 
the intrusive warden might not he permitted to have a key. 
Which of the belligerent powers prevailed does not appear." * 

Some little time after this, she was greatly annoyed at a 
matrimonial alliance formed by her grandson Charles, who 
succeeded to the dukedom of Marlborough. He married Lady 
Trevor, whom the duchess greatly disliked. She therefore 
banished them both from Windsor Lodge, and, to vent her 
spleen upon the unfortunate young lady, who, she said, had 
stripped the house and garden of all she could take, set up eight 
figures on the premises, to personate the eight Misses Trevor, 
cousins of file new duchess, representing them in a puppet-show, 
tearing up the shrubs, while the latter was pourtrayed carrying 
away a hen-coop under her arm.f 

Energetic and ambitious to the last, she contrived to arrange, 
not long before her death, a matrimonial alliance between her 
relative. Lady Diana Spencer and Frederic, Prince of Wales, 
who were to be married at her lodge in Windsor Park ; but the 
match was broken off through the interference of Walpole, who 
felt a pleasure in thwarting her plans. The mighty Sarah's spirit 
was often chafed, in her latter days, by such annoyances, and by 
the repeated contentions in which she was engaged, in relation 
to her office and claims as ranger of Windsor Park. The peace- 
fulness of the surrounding scene, with all its beauty, could 
not tranquillise her tempestuous soul; nor could her abundant 

• Mrs. Thomson's " Life of the Duchess of Marlborough," vol ii., p. 395. 
+ Mrs. Thomson relates this story on the authority of Walpole, but deems 
it8 truth somewhat questionable.— "Memoirs," vol. ii., p. 404. 
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wealth remove the infirmities of age and disease which oppressed 
her frame. Her biographer describes her at Windsor, as^- 
*' Wrapped up in flannels, and carried about like a child, or 
wheeled up and down her rooms in a chair : " and when we look 
on the relict of the Duke of Marlborough, once the chief 
favourite of her sovereign, and still possessing a masculine spirit, 
which had swayed the proceedings of both, thus sunk into the 
helplessness of childhood, we meet with another illustration 
of what has so often arrested our attention as we have passed 
over these pages, — the vanity of human nature, with all its 
accompaniments of rank, and wealth, and splendour. 

Our account of Windsor in the seventeenth century has 
hitherto related entirely to the castle and its regal associations ; 
its municipal history now requires our notice. A very important 
question was agitated, during the latter half of the century, 
respecting the parties in whom was vested the right to elect 
members of parliament. On the one hand it was contended 
that it was the exclusive privilege of the corporation; on the 
other, it was maintained that it belonged to the inhabitants at 
large. Sometimes returns had been made by the mayor, bai- 
liffs, burgesses, and inhabitants; at other times by the mayor, 
bailiffs, and burgesses, alone, not exceeding thirty. But in 1640 
It was resolved, by the Long Parliament, that all the inhabitants 
had a right to vote. The broad basis, hoN/rever, on which the 
electoral privilege was placed, or rather restored, by that 
memorable assembly, was removed by the parliament on the 
restoration of Charles II.; and upon the report of Sergeant 
Charlton, on an election petition, it was resolved — ''tliat the 
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mayor, baliffs, and burgesses, not above thirty in number, 
have only the right to elect." Still the inhabitants were 
determined to contend for their right to the suffrage, and at 
several successive elections double returns of representatives 
were made. The corporation assembled in the town-hall, and 
there elected the men whom they wished to serve them in 
parliament ; and at the same time a party of the inhabitants, 
sometimes to the number of two hundred, assembled at the 
market-cross, and resolved upon returning to the House of 
Commons the men of their choice. In 1678, parliament decided 
that the inhabitants at large had the right of election, and 
that their representatives were duly elected; but in 1689 the 
decision was reversed, and the narrow basis of representation 
was again adopted. No election for several parliaments oc- 
curred without a struggle between the corporation and the 
townspeople, till, in the year 1737, it was finally resolved — 
"that the right of electing members for the borough of New 
Windsor, is in the inhabitants paying scot and lot." 

From a perusal of corporation papers and records relating 
to the period now under review, we have been enabled to 
catch some glimpses of the condition of the town at that 
time, and of the character and habits of the people. The fol- 
lowing document, being a letter from Mr. Matthew Day, an 
alderman of the town, relating to the erection of a wall round 
the pest-house, exhibits the Windsor of the seventeenth century 
as subject to the direst calamity which Providence ever per- 
mitted to visit our land : — 

" Mr. Maior, — My sarvis presented unto you, and to 
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the brotheren of your sosietie; I haveinge bine a member 
tliereof; and onely remaine alive of those your predesessors 
whoe are named in your charter ; meake bould to put you in 
remembrance of the frugall care they had of the improveing 
of the rates and revenues of this corporation, which I doubt 
not but that your bretheren, now sucscedinge, will indevor to 
continew, if not to augment to the succeeding bretheren of the 
sosiety; and what they did for the generall good of the in- 
habitance of this towne in the buildinge and making of a 
pest-house, the benefite thereof hath bine found to have been 
much for the saftie of the towne, in the time of visitacions. 

<* For before there was a pest-house thay weare necessetatid 
to make small cottages and hutches for such as were visetid, 
for the better saftie of the towne (in the fildes) ; and not- 
withstanding there care in buildinge of a pest-house, the want 
of a wall about it was found to be defective, for that I have 
knowne some infectid have, in the anguish of theire desese, 
broke out of the pest-house, and came naked in to the towne, 
and were forced back in to the pest-house. 

** Whereuppon it was conceved that of necessety a wall was 
to be meade about the ground belonging unto the pest-house, for 
the better securetey of those whoe weare infectid, for cominge 
into the town, and for the comfort of those visetid peopell, for 
taking of the ayre (without offence to others). 

" Uppon which consideracions the wall about the ground of 
the pest-house was buellt, which was not done at the charge of the 
maior and his bretheren onely, but by the gift of several of the 
inhabitans that lived in the towne, and other well-afected to 
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the good of t&e towne, whose names and giftes I have a 
perticuler. 

''And if their he anie defect in the wall it wold not he 
neclecid to be repaired, for we know not how sone it maye 
pleasse God to send a visitacion, and in the repairing of it, 
to imetate the cowst that your predecessors take, which I 
doubt not but will be a good helpe for the doinge of it 

" Yours to sarve you, 

"Mathew Day. 



■ 



** From my hoase, this viiith of March, 1659." 

As we read the quaint epistle, we have a fearful light thrown 
on the '* visitacions " of which he speaks ; and though the plague 
did not desolate Windsor to the same extent as it desolated 
London, when the death-cart went its rounds, and the dead were 
thrown from the windows to receive a dishonoured burial, yet 
the thought of those ''hutches" in the fields, for the reception 
of the unhappy victims of disease ; of the pest-house and its 
gloomy associations ; and of the infected inmates, in the anguish 
of their pain, rushing naked into the town, and being forced 
back to the pest-house, fills us with horror : and while the sad 
epistle makes us sigh over the calamities which befel our fathers, 
it excites the wannest gratitude to Divine Providence, who, in 
the present day, spares us these awfiil "visitacions." 

There are other records connected with Windsor about that 
time, which exhibit the town under a very different aspect, and 
which show that, notwithstanding the calamities of the period^ 
the townspeople pursued their usual habits, and availed them- 
selves of all opportunities of regaling themselves with the good 
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things of this life : — For, ever and anon, a^ the eye runs 
down the columns in the old account books of the Windsor 
corporation, does it light on an item relative to the provision 
of some hospitable cheer for the corporation worthies, in the 
pursuit of their municipal vocation. Entries for quarts of sack 
and loaves of sugar are as frequent as were, no doubt, the sips 
those gentlemen took of the delicious beverage. When any 
corporation business was done, it seems to have been the inva- 
riable custom to crown it with refreshments at the "Garter," 
or "White Hart," both which inns are repeatedly mentioned. 
When Mr. Mayor and several others met about a petition con- 
cerning soldiers' pay, they adjourned to the " White Hart," and 
spent six sliillings and three-pence. When Mr. Mayor and 
some of his company went to Colonel Venn, on his leaving the 
castle, there was a bill run up for a gallon of wine, and four 
loaves of sugar ; and when Mr. Mayor and Sir Richard Braham 
met, they could not separate without having beer and tobacco. 
Sometimes a little more substantial fare was provided for these 
municipal worthies, and " baking of venison pasties" is charged 
for in the town account The inferior entertainments, espe^ 
cially the cup of sack, seem to have been of almost daily oc- 
currence; not a bill could be paid without another being in- 
curred with "mine host of the Garter," or some other host, 
and after two or three little bills are mentioned, we find an 
item like this, — "for drink at these several payments." Other 
entertainments of a higher order occasionally occurred, and 
beef and bacon, and veal and mutton, and pullets, and a hun- 
dred other things for the table, are minutely specified and 
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charged forr Nor were these viands tossed up for the tabl6 
without elaborate culinary preparations, for we find charged 
in one instance, — "to four women to help the cook for fourteen 
days against the prince's coming." 

The habits of tippling cherished by the corporation, appear 
to have been the fashion of the townspeople at large, for no 
less than seventy public-houses are mentioned as existing at 
the same time, besides several from which the licences were 
taken away. This was a great number, considering the size 
of the town, and it shows how much such places of resort must 
have been patronised. The taste of the inhabitants for public- 
houses, sack, and beer, no doubt furnishes an explanation of 
the numerous entries in the town books relating to the repairs 
of the town-hall windows, the hasps of the market gate, and 
other matters, which had suffered damage from violence. 

Sometimes grand rejoicings took place in Windsor, the 
charge of which was borne by the corporation. Mention is made 
of beer, ale, and wood for a bonfire, upon the news of the mar- 
riage between the Prince of Orange, afterwards William III., 
and the Princess Mary, the daughter of James II. ; and it appears 
that the municipal dignitaries, in catering for the amusement 
of the populace, sometimes introduced bear-baiting, the favourite 
amusement of the period, as we find among the corporation 
accounts, " charges for a rope and bear.** Frequent entries 
also occur, relating to gratuities presented to the members* who 

* Such gratuities were common at that period ; and in the case of Andrew 
Mawell, at least, who represented ELingston-upon-Hull, the custom still con- 
tinued of paying the representative. 
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represented the town in parliament, and to the steward of the 
borough, of which the following is a specimen : — 

For three hogsheads of ale, sent one to the Earl of Holland, one 
to Mr. Wynord, and one to Mr. Gomelins Holland, burgesses 
of the parliament of this boroiigb, with the charge of land and 
water carriage 4 15 4 

We select a few other entries as illustrative of the times : — 

For six quarts of sack, when the peace was proclaimed between the 

Dutch and us 12 

For padlocks, keyv, and mending locks, for a chain and staple for 

the whipping post 6 

To the crier for giving notice to k6ep the bogs out of the street .... 2 

Male pillions and straps, to go to 'sizes .., 2 6 

Paid at town-hall when the commissioners wore there, to purge the 

corporation, as they said 3 8 

To Mr. Frith for fetching part of the ducking stool which the water 

had carried away* 2 

Many of the items in the town records refer to the period of 
the civil wars, whence it appears that the jovial ways of the 
Windsor corporation went on at that time just as usual, suffering 
no interruption from the terrors of intestine strife. So little are 

* " The cuckii^ stool was an engine invented for the punishment of scolds 
and unquiet women, by ducking them in the water, after having placed them in 
a stool or chair fixed at the end of a long pole, by which they were immerged 
in some muddy or stinking pond. Blount tells us, that some think it a corrup- 
tion from dttckii^ stool, but that others derive it from choaklng stool. Though 
of the most remote antiquity, it is now, it should seem, totally disused." — 
Brande*s " Popular Antiquities," vol. ii., p. 442. 

" There is an order of the corporation of Shrewsbury, 1669, that a ducking 
stool be erected for the punishment of scolds." — " History of the Town," p. 172., 
4to., 1779. 
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the social habits of a people altered by national calamities, and 
80 quietly often does the stream of domestic cheerfulness flow on 
through the obscure nooks of society, while the tempest of poll* 
tical discord is beating with violence on its lofty eminences. 

There is a name of frequent occurrence in the municipal 
accounts during the Commonwealth, and afterwards, of whom 
tradition tells an amusing story, and who, for his whimsical 
loyalty, deserves to be put upon the historic record. It is the 
name of William Davis, blacksmith both to the king and the 
corporation. He had performed various works in the castle 
in the reign of Charles I., and was afterwards patronised by 
Oliver Cromwell; but this independent tradesman, though he 
continued to do the castle business for the sake of the veneration 
which he cherished for the edifice, would not touch a shilling of 
the usurper's money in return. And in further demonstration 
of his attachment to the royal family, and his indignation at a 
republican interregnum, it is said, that he wore a hat from which 
the crown had been cut off, alleging as a reason for so doing, 
that he could not think of wearing a crowned hat, as there was 
in England, in those days, no crowned head. Brave William 
Davis! a worthy royalist, and a self-denying worshipper of 
his king. Few successors of a like spirit, we apprehend, has he 
left behind him — few indeed, whose loyalty would lead them to 
work for nothing, and to walk the streets with a crownless hat ! 

In the corporation accounts towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century, there are numerous items of sums paid in dis- 
charge of bills connected with the erection of the town-hall. 
This edifice was built in the year 1686, from a design by 9lr 
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Tliomas Fits, surveyor of the Cinque ports, at an expense of 
£2,006 14«. 4d.f and was paid for out of the corporation funds, 
exclusive of £680 7s, 6d.f which was raised hy private contri- 
bution» In the year 1707, the corporation, in order to evince 
their loyalty to the reigning sovereign (who, as Pote observes, 
constantly made Windsor her summer residence), erected a niche 
at the north end of this building, in which they placed a statue 
of the queen, with an inscription, which, though intended as an 
exquisite compliment to her majesty, was in reality a disgusting 
satire, odious, one might suppose, to the royal person whom 
it was intended to honour. 

ANNO KEGNI BUI VX. 

DOM. 1707. 

ARTS TUA, SCULPTOK, MOM EST IMITABILI8 ANNA; 

AMM2B VIS SIMILEM SCTJLPSKE ? SCULPE BEAM. 

8. CHAPMAN, PHJBTOBE. 

In the niche at the opposite end of the hall, there was placed 
a statue of George, Prince of Denmark, attired in a Roman 
habit, with an inscription beneath, scarcely less absurd than 
the former:— 

SERENI8SIMO P&INCXPI 

OEORGIO PRINCIPI SAMIJE, 

HEROI OMNI 8CECULO VENERANSO. 

CURI8TOPHERUS -WREN, ARM. 

POSUIT MDCCXIII. 

Both these inscriptions remain to provoke the smile of 
posterity, as they think of the history of the goddess Anne, 
and the immortal hero, Prince George of Denmark. 

Here we must draw our illustrations of Windsor in the olden 
Hme to a close. We have reviewed days gone by — days that are 
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romantic because gone by. Romance is the daughter of anti- 
quity. No age seems to itself romantic. The most prosaic 
becomes poetical when past. As we walk through the 
rooms of some antiquated building, the windows and the 
walls seem to transmit and reflect a mellow and romantic 
light, such as no modern building knows. Did the inmates 
of that dwelling some three or four centuries ago feel as we 
do now, in pacing these rooms? By no means. The place 
was to them but modern. Time will come when the now 
fresh-built mansion shall be hoared over with the frost of 
age ; perhaps men may go to see it, as now we go to see 
some time-worn structure of other days, and feel as we feel 
in doing so. Railroads, for instance, are prosaic and matter- 
of-fact enough ; those enormous masses of brickwork, with 
hissing engines flying over them, put to flight all poetical ideas : 
yet the time may come when some crumbling ruins of those 
archways, covered over with moss and wall-flowers, may, like 
the remains of the splendid aqueducts of the Romans, attract 
the inquiries of the antiquary, and excite the reflections of 
the poet. 

The antiquities of Windsor have carried us back as far 
as the Norman Conquest ; but how insignificant do they appear 
when compared with the antiquities of Rome, and Greece, 
and Egypt, which transport us to the times of Caesar, of Peri- 
cles, and the shepherd kings; yet all the antiquities of art, 
however hoary, must yield to the antiquities' of nature. The 
aqueducts of Italy are as yesterday, comp&red with the great 
rivers that have been flowing in their deep channels ever since 
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the Flood, or the mighty ocean on whose shores we stand, 
exclaiming : — 

" Time writes no wrinkles on thine azure brow, — 
Such as creation's mom beheld, thou roUest now." 

The pyramids of Egypt are modem wh6n compared with 
the everlasting mountains, some of which lifted their hare 
hosoms to the skies long ere man was created, and witnessed 
forms of existence that ages since have passed away ; the 
ruined temples of Greece, Egypt, and India, are nothing in point 
of age, compared with the great temple of the world, with its 
over-arching vault of stars; within which millions have wor- 
shipped and are now worsliipping, sending up the incense 
of their devotion to the Father of spirits : — and the antiquity of 
all material things, must yield to the higher antiquity of those 
angelic minds who sang together and shouted for joy when 
the foundations of the earth were laid, and the architect of 
nature — 

« * • « * With his golden compasses, 

Measured the vast profundity obscure, and said^ 

This be thy just drcumference, O world !" 

And all must yield — sea, earth, and angels — to that Being, 
who of old formed the heavens, and who inhahiteth eternity. 
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